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The Council met about 10 o’clock ; a speech was spoken by me as 











| follows: 


Chiefs, Warriors, Women and Young People of the Shawnee Nation, 
hearken attentively to our words. We are now in the presence of God, 
he sees what we do, and knows our hearts. We are in the presence of 
men of your own color, with whom we are in friendship. They also 
see what we transact, and are witnesses to our mutual engagements.— 


| Be strong, look forward, and remember that what we now do is not for 
ourselves only, but for our children and their childrens’ children. Peace | 
| with the United States is of the greatest importanee to you; it is of use to us 


also, and there is no power on this side of the sea and lakes can give you 
lands, peace and protection. You say you have brought three of our 
people with you ; let them now be produced. (On this they delivered 
two young men, named Pipes and Fox, anda little boy.) Let us also see 


_ the young men who are to remain as hostages for the return of our pris- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| oners. (They then produced, instead of three, which we demanded, 


six, named Nehinissica, (one whom they value highly,) Mithawano, his 
brother, Wewessicanpawie, Mannashcommiqua, Mianimssica, Meth- 
otho.) This over, I resumed my speech. 

Shawnese, &c.—The blood of our relations has been spilled on the 
ground tono purpose. Let us cover it over with a white cloth, let us 


| remember it only with regret and sorrow, but nevermore with anger. 


Let the destructive hatchet be buried low in the ground. Let the war- 
dance be forgotten, and the death-halloo no more be heard in our land. 
Let the hunter pursue the deer, and your women tend your corn fields 
in peace. Let gladness fill your houses, and the dance of pleasure be 
frequent amongst your young people ; then will you be happy, then will 
your nation be strong, then will the parent look with pleasure on the 
rising youth, and the young find satisfaction in pleasing the parent. 
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Let us now sign the articles of treaty that peace may be restored to 
your nation—let them be sacred, let your children grow up with a knowl- 
edge of these engagements, and your young men be taught by your ex- 
ample to keep them firmly. Let the advice of the old and sensible of the 
present race lead the rising generations to forget war, and attend to their 
hunting, and the engagements of their fathers with the United States.— 
Shut your ears to all who advise you to the contrary, they are your ene- 
mies. Turn all evil counsellors from amongst you, they have already led 
you astray, and done you much wrong, and it is their intention still to 
keep you blind. Let none of your, people shed human blood, let the 
persons and property of the U. S. be held sacred—they are your friends, 
they are your protectors and benefactors ; look up to them as your fath- 
ers. (Here the Treaty was signed by Aweecanny, Kekewepelathy, 
Captains Melontha, Musquackhoonaka, Mianimsicca, Wapachcawela, 








Nihipeewa, kings, Nehinessica, a young chief,—and witnessed by the | 


officers, civil and military, also by many inhabitants. 

I then went on thus: 

Brothers—This is a road belt, you have told us that you have opened 
the road on your side, and that no obstacle shall hereafter be thrown into 
it on your part. We tell you to be strong, and remember this. We tell 
you that we, also, on our part, remove every obstruction, and open an 
intercourse between the U. S. citizens and your nation. We desire you 
to hold it fast by one end, and we will hold the other. We shall take 
care that no impediment shall be thrown into it; do you the same; then 
traders and useful people will go among you without fear; your goods 
will get cheap, and you will be amply supplyed with every thing you 
wish for, it will encourage your hunters, and your people will be happy, 
as we can supply you cheaper and better than other people, if you only pro- 
tect our traders, as we are now at peace, and have an intercourse with all 
the nations of the world. 


Brothers: This is the great belt of Peace. This belt we now put into | 
your hands; let your head men, war captains, women, and even your | 
children, take hold of it. (Here Melontha, Aweecannie, Kekewepella- | 


thy, and others, took hold of the belt with the Commissioners.) 

Let us now look up to God, and implore his aid to strengthen us to 
hold it fast to keep our engagements, let it never be broken. We now 
take you by the hand as brothers, We will protect you against your 
enemies, if you are faithful, and we will treat you as friends. Should 
any of your people be so unfortunate as to act contrary to these ties of 
friendship, and.do any mischief, we advise you to, put them from amongst: 
you, that the innocent may not suffer with the guilty; for, although it 1s 
the wish of the U, S. to live in peace with all people, you may depend 
they will chastise those who do them injury, or profess themselves their 
enemies. You are now included amongst the friends of the U. S., they 
will not treat you as the British King has done, nor will they leave you as 
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his agents did, after misleading you. Whilst they stand as a people, you 
will stand also; if you adhere to the present treaty. A breach, on your 
part, must deprive you of these blessings. | "Take care, therefore, let not 
this belt slip through your hands. We advise you as friends, and we 
speak to you the voice of our country; be strong, hold fast by this belt, 
you are now taken into the friendship and protection of the U. §., if you 
are not continued in it, the fault must be your own, and your nation must 
sooner or later feel the misfortune. 

These ceremonies being over, all parties shook hands, the Wyandots, 
Delawares, Shawnese, Commissioners, &c., mutually congratulating 
each other. Some, tobacco, drink, provisions, &c., being ordered, the 
Commissioners drank with the Nations and retired to dinner, and took 
with them some of the chiefs. Liquor was given to the Indians and they 
got drunk. 

I forgot to insert Tuesday, Jan. 31st, in its proper place. The treaty 
was this day shown and explained to the Shawnese a second time; but 
being too late in the day, was postponed till Wednesday, the Ist of Feb. 
The chiefs observed that it was not customary for their chiefs to do busi- 
ness in the latter part of the day, that their time is before or at the merid- 
ian, and the business of war after the middle of the day. 

Thursday, Feb. 2. 

This day the goods were got ready. Some presents were given to 
the chiefs of the Delawares and Wyandots. The Shawnese continued 
drinking all day, Therefore we went on with the arrangements for our 


| journey. Got an account of the Indians in, viz:—Wyandots, 83 ; Dela- 


wares, 47, chiefly men; Shawnese, 108 men, 88 women, 21 lads, 30 
girls; 5 infants—60 people near the camp and in occasionally. ‘Total, 
Wyandots, 83 ; Delawares, 47 ; Shawnese, 318 ; total, 448. 
Friday, Feb. 3d. 
Gave the presents to the Wyandots and Delawares, and directed the 
Shawnese to attend for their presents. The water rising in both rivers. 
Saturday, Feb. 4th. 
The Shawnese came in early, and received their presents. The day 
being rainy, a boat was ordered to take them up the stream to their en- 
campment. The business was transacted with great care, and gave the 
Indians perfect satisfaction. 


(End of Gen, Butler’s Journal.) 
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GEN. WILLIAM IRVINE. 


This gentleman commanded here from the spring of 1781, till the close 
of the Revolutionary War. He was a man of education and good sense ; 
it may, therefore, readily be supposed that his correspondence, during 
the time he commanded here, would furnish much information as to the 
condition of this place, and the surrounding country, during that period. 
Under this impression, it was with great pleasure we received from Mr. 
Jared Sparks the intelligence that he had arranged all the public corres- 
pondence of Gen. Irvine and others with Gen, Washington, and that it 
was now to be found in the State Department at Washington. We de- 
termined, at once, if the Olden Time endured, to embrace some opportu- 
nity of visiting Washington, for the purpose of gleaning there many mat- 
ters of interest in relation to this country during the Revolution. Be- 
fore, however, any such opportunity presented itself, Dr. Wm. A. Irvine, 
of Warren county, Pa., very politely sent us a box containing many let- 
lers from Gen. Irvine te various persons, and from others to him, all of 
which we have read with very great satisfaction. We would have 
gleaned largely from this collection, were this publication to be contin- 
ued, but as the publishers do not feel justified in issuing the work in 
proper style, and as we have both concluded to stop the publication, we 
can. only make a few selections for this, the last number. 


The following letter is one of those which we had selected, as contain- 
ing some matters of interest. 

The account of the condition of affairs here, consequent upon the dis- 
pute between Colonels Gibson and Brodhead, and the fact that officers 
ordered from Fort Pitt to Virginia, could not ga for want of clothing, are 
all matters of interest, as showing some of the difficulties encountered in 
our struggle for Independence. 

The narrative of the destruction of Col. Lochrey’s command, consisting 
of volunteers from this country, of course will possess some interest to 
many who lost relatives on that occasion ; and the account of the return 
of Captain Craig from the Falls, after a tedious voyage of forty days, pre- 
sents a strange contrast to the present modes and facilities of travelling. 
Mr. Trist, in one of his communicatisns, speaks of forty or forty-five days 
as sufficient time to send a treaty from the city of Mexico to Washington, 
and to receive an answer. 

The fact that Hutchins, the Engineer, and Gen. Irvine, urged the es- 
tablishment of a military post near the mouth of Chartier’s Creek, and 
the total or partial abandonment of Fort Pitt, is entirely new to us.— 
Whether the point recommended was McKee’s Rocks, or the hill imme- 
diately west of the mouth of the Creek, is not very clear ; although the 
assertion that there was no commanding ground within three thousand 
yards, would incline us to select the latter as the point. 

It is not a little singular that the General’s correspondent had twenty- 
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seven years before examined the point at the junction of the rivers, as 
well as McKee’s Rocks, and expressed his opinion in favorgof the for- 
|| mer. 
|| Extract of a letter from Gen. William Irvine to Gen. Washington, 
dated Fort Pitt, Dec. 1781: 

S1r:—At the time Congress directed me to repair to this place, I took 
for granted your Excellency would have information thereof, through 
different channels, and knowing how particularly you were at that mo- 
ment engaged, I did not think proper to give unnecessary trouble. This, 
I flatter myself, will excuse me with your Excellency, for not writing 
sooner. 

Previous to my arrival, Col. Gibson had received your letter directing 
him to take the command, which was acquiesced in by Col. Brodhead, 
and things went on in the usual channel, except the dispute occasioned 
Col. Gibson’s intended expedition against Sandusky being laid aside ; 
and perhaps it also prevented many other necessary arrangements. 

The examination of witnesses against Col. Brodhead is still going on, 
and I am told will continue some weeks. Agreeable to my orders from 
Congress, to retain no more officers here than sufficient for the men, I have 
made the following arrangements. Re-formed the remains of the late 8th 
Pennsylvania Regiment into two Companies, and call them a detatchment 
from the Pennsylvania Line, to be commanded by Lieut Col. Bayard. 

Baron Steuben had some time ago directed Col. Gibson to re-form his 
regiment also into two companies, retaining with him the staff of the reg- 
iment, and to send all the supernumerary officers into Virginia. The 
re-formation was so made, but the officers were so distressed. for want of 
clothing and other necessaries, that they were not able to proceed. How- 
ever, they are now making exertions, and I hope will soon set out. 

I have ordered the supernumerary officers of the Pennsylvania line to 
repair forthwith to their proper regiments in the line. The whole of the 
troops (infantry) here are thrown into two companies. I have been try- 
ing to economize, but every thing is in so wretched a state that there is 
very little in my power. I never saw troops cut so truly deplorable a 
figure. Indeed, when I arrived, no inan would believe, from their ap- 
pearance, that they were soldiers,—nay, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine whether they were white men, and though they do not yet come 
up to my wishes, they are some better. 


As it does not rest with me to decide on the propriety or impropriety 
of any person’s conduct, shall only make a few general observation.— 
The consumption of public stores, in my opinion, has been enormous, 
particularly military stores, and I fear the reasons given for it will not be 
justifiable, viz: that the militia would all fly if they had not powder and 
lead given them, not only when in service, but to keep at their houses. 
It is true, the County Lieutenants and others, who are called responsible 
men, have promised to be accountable. But, I am certain, not an ounce 
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| can ever be again collected. TI find that near 2000 Ibs. of lead, and 4000 


lbs. of pow@er have been issued to the militia, since the dispute began 
between Cols. Brodhead and Gibson, chiefly by orders of the former ; be- 


|| sides arms, accoutrements, &c., and not a man called into actual service. 








The Magazine is nearly exhausted; there not being as much remain- 
ing as was issued since the first of last September. 

I presume your Excellency has been informed by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, or by Gen, Clarke, of the failure of his expedition. But least this 
should not be the case, I will relate all the particulars that have come to 
my knowledge. 

Captain Craig,* with the detachment of artillery, returned here on the 
26th inst. He got up with great difficulty, and much fatigue to the men, 
being forty days on the way, occasioned by the lowness of the water.— 
He was obliged to throw away his gun-carriages, but brought his pieces 
and best stores safe. He left Gen. Clarke at the Rapids, and says the 
General was not able to prosecute his intended plan of operations for 
want of men; being able to collect in the whole only about 750 men.—— 
The buffalo meat was all rotten, and he adds the General is apprehensive 
of a visit from Detroit, and is not without fears the settlemént will be 
obliged to. break up, unless reinforcements soon arrive from Virginia. 
The Indians have been so numerous in that country, that the inhabitants 
have been obliged to keep close, and the General could not venture out 


| to fight them. 


A: Colonel. Lochry, of Westmoreland county, Pa., with about 100 men 
in all, composed of volunteers, and a company raised by Pennsylvania, 
forthe defence of that County, started to join General Clarke, who, it is 
said, ordered him to unite with him (Clarke) at the mouth of the Miami, 
up which river it was previously designed to proceed; but the General 
having changed his plan, left a small party at the Miami with directions 
to Lochrey to follow him to the mouth of the Falls. Sundry. accounts 
agree that this,party, and all of Lochrey’s troops to a man were waylaid 
by the Indians and British, (for it is said they had artillery,) and all 
killed or taken, not a man escaping, either to join Gen. Clarke, or to re- 
turn home. When Captain Craig left the General, he would not be per- 
snaded but that Lochry with his party had returned home. These mis- 
fortunes throw the people of this country into the greatest consternation, 
and almost despair, particularly Westmoreland county, Lochry’s party 
being all the best men of their frontier. At present they talk of flying 
early in the spring to the eastern side of the mountains, and are daily 
flocking, to me to inquire what support they may expect. I think there 
is too much reason to fear that Gen. Clarke’s and Col. Gibson’s expedi- 
tions failing, will greatly encourage the, savages to fall on the country 





This was the late Major Isaac Craig. For more information see page 344 of this 
Volame of the Olden ‘Time, 
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with double fury, and perhaps the British from Detroit to visit this post ; | 
which, instead of being in a tolerable state of defence, is, in fact, but a | 
heap of ruins. I need not inform your Excellency that itis, at. best but.a | 
bad situation for defence. I have been viewing the country ‘in this vi- 
cinity, and find no place equal fora post to the mouth of Chartier’sCreek, | 
about four miles down the river,, Capt. Hutchins pointed that place out 
to me before I left Philadelphia, and says there is no place equal'to itany | 
place within forty miles of Fort Pitt. I think it best calculated, on many | 
accounts, First, the ground is such that works may be constructed to | 
contain any number of men, from 50 to 1000. It is by. nature almost 
inaccessible on three sides, and on the fourth no commanding. ground 
witnin 3000 yards. Secondly, as it would effectually cover the,settle- 
ment on Chartier’s Creek, the necessity for keeping a post at Fort Mc- 
Intosh would of course cease. Incase of making that the main post, 
Fort Pitt should be demolished, except the north bastion, en which a 
strong block-house should be erected. A small party in it ‘would as 


effectually keep up a communication with the settlements on the Monon- 


| 

| 

gahela, as the whole garrison now does, for the necessary detatchments 

| to McIntosh, Wheeling, &c., so divide the troops that no one place can 

| be held without a large body of troops indeed. 1 do not,like Fort Mc- 

| Intosh being kept a post in the present situation of things. If the enemy 
from Detroit should undertake to make us a visit, it would be an excel- 

| lent place for them to take by surprise, from whence they could send out 

| Indians and other partizans, and lay the whole country waste before we 

could dislodge them. 


Win ennininntiinin 
LETTER FROM GEN. IRVINE TO GEN. LINCOLN. 1 

Fort Pirr, May 2d, 1781. 
Sr: I do myself the honor to inclose you Lt, Col. Weibert’s report to 
me of the situation ond circumstances of this Post, the ground, houses 
round it, &c., in which he has not discovered any: thing but what'I was 
before well acquainted with. But as the officer who precedes.me in com- 
mand, had great céntention respecting his occupying’ some houses, par- 
ticularly Maj. Ward’s, who brought a civil action against him ; several 
others brought civil suits. This same Ward ‘claims what was formerly 
called the King’s Orchard, which lies immediately joining, and encircles 
the bastions of the Fort. This I have inclosed with a slight fence, and use 
it at a pasture for the public and officers’ horses. This man is teasing 

me to promise him a certain rent, which I cannot with propriety do. 








As to the houses, I have not yet pulled any of them down, but mean in, | 
case of any intelligence of the approach of an enemy, to set fre to them. 
Ward’s is an old woodden building, which was formerly a redoubt, but 
has been carried from the place it formerly stood on, and was built house 
fashion ; itis not_ worth much, though he sets a high value,on.it, . Ir 
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win’s house was also a redoubt, but it is now environed by the other 
houses of the town of Pittsburg. ‘Tis certain that if it is meant to occupy 
this place any length of tithe, as would appear to be the intention by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and your orders to me, these houses and several 
other obstructions should be instantly removed. In case of emergency, 
I will not hesitate a moment to do it, but these people think it hard to 
have it done, as long as they are not apprehensive of danger. I assure 
you, sir, this is a very troublesome command—sufficiently so, without 
being obliged to quarrel with the inhabitants. I could wish you would 
take these points into consideration, and instruct me respecting them. 

If any troops should be sent to this quarter, or any exertions made, 
some few tents, at legst bell tents, would be necessary. I did not make 
any demand of this article from the Quarter Master General, as I at that 
time thought them unnecessary for garrison duty. The few troops here 
are the most licentious men, and worst behaved I ever saw, owing, I pre- 
sume, in a great measure, to this not being hitherto kept under any sub- 
ordination, or tolerable degree of discipline. I will try what effect a few 
prompt and exemplary punishments will have. Two are now under 
sentence, and shall be executed to-morrow. They not only disobeyed 
their officer who commanded at Fort McIntosh, but actually struck him ; 
and it is Supposed would have killed him, had he not been rescued by 
two other soldiers. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 


To the Hon. Maj. Gen. Lincoln, Secretary of War. 

I believe no person has obtained a legal right for the Orchard ; it is 
part of what is called a Proprietory Manor, the property of Mr. Penn; 
but when Lord Dunmore took if into his head to extend Virginia to this 
place, Ward and others might probably have obtained grants from him. 
As it is now well known to be in the State of Pennsylvania, I suppose 
his grants are not worth a farthing. 

Be this as it may, I have.no right to determine anything respecting the 
claimants or private property, as twenty others claim it as well as Ward. 


aa he 


LETTER TO WM. MOORE, ESQ. 
Fort Pirr, May h, 1782. 





Sm: Since my letter of the third instant, to your Excellency, Mr. | 


Pentecost and Mr. Cannon have been with me; they and every intelli- 
gent person whom I have conversed with on the subject, are of opinion 
that it will be almost impossible even to obtain 4 just account of the con- 
duct of the militia at Muskingum. No man cam give any account except 
some of the party themselves { if, therefore, an inquiry should appear 
serious, they are not obliged, nor will they give evidence, for this and 
other reasons, [ am of opinion further inquiry into the matter will not on- 
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ly bé fruitless, but iin the end may be attended’ with ‘disagreeable conse- | 
quenices. 

A volunteét expedition is talked of against Sandusky, which, if well 
conducted, maybe of great service to this:country ; if they, behave well 
on this occasion, it may also in some measure atone for the barbarity they 
are charged with at Muskingum..They have consulted, me,, and. shall 
have every countenance in my power, if their numbets, eee 
&c,, promise a prospect of success. 

Another kind of expeditioti is also much talked of, whichisto emi- 
grate and'set up a new State. “This matter is carried so far as to adver- 
tise a day of general rendezvous, the 25th inst. A certain Mr. Johnson 
is said to be at the head of this party. He has a’ form ‘of constitution. 
written by himself, for the new government. 1 am: well’ informedshe' is. 
flow on the east sidé of the mountains, trying to purchase or otherwise 
provide artillery and ‘stores. « A number of people, I really believe, have 
serious thoughts of this matter, but I am led ‘to think they will n6t be 
able, at this time, to put their plan into execution. Should’ they be so 
mad as to attempt it, I think they will either be cut fo pieces, or they 
will be-obliged to take protection from and. join the: British. . Perhaps 
some have this ih view, though a great majority are, I think, well-meaning 
people, who haveat present no other view than to — large tracts of 
land. 

AsT thought’ knowledge of these intentions might ‘be ‘useful’ to the 
Executives of Pennsylvarith and Virginia, the emigrants being’ now’ stib- 
jects of both States, Ihave written’ to the (Governor of Virginia’ onthe 
subject also. 

Mr. Johnson has been in England since the commencement of, the 
present war. Some people think he is too trifling a being to be worthy 
of notice. Be this as it may, he has now many followers, and it is, I 
think, highly probable that men of more influence’ than he are privately 
at work. Johnson, it is said, was once in’ affluent ciféumstances, is now 
indigent, an@was always open to corruption.’ T’have 16 personal 
knowledge of the man, and have ‘this character of him in too general 
terms to be able to assert it as genuine. 

No cotisiderable damage has been done by the savages since my arrival 
here last; the whole of killed and:captured, that’ 1 have any accouni of 
amount to six souls. _I think they, must, be either preparing for aa aeret 
stroke, or are apprehensive of a visit from us, 


I have the honor-to be, &c. 


His Excellency, Wim. Moore, Esq., President of the Executive Councit 
of Pennsylvania. 


62 
































LETTER TO GEN. WASHINGTON. 
Fort Pirt, July 11th, 1782. 


Sir i—Dr. Knight (a surgeon I sent with Col. Crawford,) returned on 
the 4th instant to this place ; he brings an account of the melanchioly fate 
of poor Crawford. The day after the main body retreated, the Colonel, 
Doctor, and nine others, were overtaken about thirty miles from the field 
of action, by a body of Indians, to whom they surrendered, were taken 
back to Sandusky, where they all, except the Doctor, were put to death ; 
the unfortunate Colonel, in particular, was burned and tortured in every 
manner they could invent. The Doctor, after being a spectator of this 
distressing scene, was sent to the Shawnese town under guard of one In- 
dian, where he was told he would share the same fate next day ; but for- 
tunately found an opportunity of demolishing the fellow, and making his 
escape. ‘The Doctor adds that a certain Simon Girty, who was formerly 
in our service and deserted with McKee, is now said to have a commis- 
sion in the British service, was present at torturing Col. Crawford ; and 
that he (the Doctor) was informed by an Indian that a British Captain 
commands at Sandusky, that he believes he was present also, but is not 
certain ; but says he saw a person there who was dressed and appeared 
like a British officer. He also says the Colonel begged of Girty to shoot 
him, but he paid no regard to the request. A certain Shlover has also 
come in yesterday, who was under sentence at the Shawnese town; he 
says a Mr. Wm. Harrison, son-in-law to Col. Crawford, was quartered 
and burned. Both he and the Doctor say they were assured by several 
Indians whom they formerly knew, that not a single soul should in future 
escape torture, and gave as a reason for this conduct the Moravian affair. 
A number of people informed me that Col. Crawford ought to be con- 
sidered as a Continental Officer, and are of opinion retaliation should take 
place. These, however, are such facts asI can get. Dr. Knight isa 
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man of undoubted veracity. 

This account has struck the people of this country with a strange mix-~ 
ture of fear and resentment. Their solicitations for making another ex- 
cursion are increasing daily, and they are actually beginning to prepare’ | 
for it. 

I have the honor to be, &., 
To His Excellency General Washington. 


we A w 


RECEPTION AT FORT PITT OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF | 
THE CAPTURE OF CORNWALLIS’ ARMY. | 


Fort Pirv, Nov. 6th, E78) | 





Parole, General. Countersign, Joy. 
General Irvine has the pleasure to congratulate the Troops on the great 
and glorious news. Lord Comwallis, with the troops under his command, 
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surrendered prisoners of war on the 19th of October last, to the allied 
army of America and France, under tne immediate command of his Ex- 
cellency General Washington. The prisoners amount to upwards of five 
thousand regular troops, near two thousand Tories, and as many negroes, 
besides a number of merchants and other followers. 

Thirteen pieces of artillery will be fired this day, at 1 o’clock, in the 
Fort, at which time the Troops will be under arms, with their colors dis- 
played. The Commissaries will issue a gill of liquor extraordinary to 
the non-commissioned officers and privates on this joyful occasion. 

Accurate regimental returns to be made to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock, 
of the officers and dates of their commissions, together with rolls of the 
non-commissioned officers, drums and fifes, and privatés,—accounting for 
every man, where he is, how employed, and time so employed. 


a in 





THE MARCH OF GEN. BRADDOCK. 


At page 467 of this volume of the Olden Time, we stated that we had 
received from Mr. Atkinson, an engineer employed in the survey of the 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad, a very able and interesting article, 
on the march of Gen. Braddock to the fatal field in the vicinity of this 
city: We also stated that we had received with the article a map of the 
country through which that march was made, prepared by Mr. Middle- 
ton, an assistant of Mr. Atkinson. These two documents, taken in con- 
nection with the letter of Mr. Sparks, to the Editor of the Olden Time, 
cast more light upon the movements and difficulties of the unfortunate 
army, than all the publications that have ever appeared on the subject, 

The march, and especially the defeat, of the army, is a matter of great 
interest in the annals of our country, not only on account of its in- 
jurious influence upon the frontierg of the country, but also on account 
of its connection with the early history of that truly great man George 
Washington. In the campaigns of 1754 and 1755, and especially on the 
day of Braddock’s defeat, he gave the first evidences of that firmness, 
fortitude, and sound judgment which characterized this after-life, and 
which were so eminently useful in our struggle for independence. All 
additional information in relation to those early scenes must possess inter- 
est to every intelligent American ; and we rejoice in the opportunity of 
placing Mr. Atkinson’s valuable communication and the accompanying 
map before the readers of the Olden Time. 





BRADDOCK’S ROUTE TO THE BATTLE OF THE MONON- 
GAHELA. 
The interest with which the routes of celebrated expeditions are re- 
garded, and the confusion which attends them after the lapse of years, 
is well exemplified in the case of Hannibal, whose march towards Rome, 
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in order to divert their army from the siege of Capua, was totally lost in 
the course of a few centuries. The constant blunders of Livy in copying 
first from one writer, and then from another who made him take a differ- 
ent path, justify a recent English historian who went to Italy to see the 
ground for himself, in saying that the Punic War was almost as hard in 
the writing as the fighting. 

As the time is coming when the road by which the unfortunate Brad- 
dock marghed to his disastrous field, will be invested with antiquarian 
interest, akin to that attending Hannibal’s route, or rather the via sceler- 





ata, by which the Fabian family marched out of Rome. I have thought 
it time not idly spent to attempt to pursue its scattered traces as far as it 
is in my power, among more pressing occupations. In this sketch, I do 
not design to pursue it to its extent, but only to identify it in those parts, 
where it has been convenient for me to visit it, and in others to shadow 
out its general direction. Where it is obscure, 1 hope to have opportu- | 
nities to examine it at a future day. 

Of the well conducted expedition of Col. Bouquet, and its precise 
path, the publications of Mr. Hutchins, the geographer, who was one of 
the engineers, leaves us very well informed. It is presumable that similar 
details would be found of the march of 1755, if it had had a successful 
termination. ‘The three engineers. who were in the field were wounded ; 
and it is probable their papers fell into the hands of the enemy, or were lost 
in, the flight. 

General Braddock landed at Alexandria un the 20th of February, 1755. 
The selection of this port for the debarcation of the troops, was censured 
at the time, though it is probable it had the approval of Washington. 
The two Regiments he brought with him were very defective in num- 
bers, having but about 500 men each, and it was expected their ranks 
wonld be recruited in America. It is,shown by the repeated requests on 
this point made by the General at Cumberland, that this expectation was 
vain: After numerous delays, and a conference with the Royal Govern- 
ors, we find Gen. Braddock en roufe on the 24th of April, when he had 
reached Fredericktown, in Maryland. Passing thence through Win- 
chester, Va., he reached Fort Cumberland about the 9th of May. » Sir 
John Sinclair, Deputy Quarter Master General, had preceded him to this 
point about two weeks.* 


*Many misstatements are prevalent in the country adjacent to the line of marchs 
especially east of Cumberland, the traditionary name of Braddock's route being often, 
applied to routes we know he did not pursue. It is probable the ground of the appli- 
cation consists in ‘their having been used by the, Quarter Master’s men, in bringing 
on those Pennsylvania wagons and pack horses procured by Dr. Franklin, with so much 
trouble and at so great expense of truth. Sir John Sinclair wore a Hussar’s cap, and 
Franklin made nse of the ¢ifctimstance io terrify the German éettlers with the belief 
that he was a Hussar who would administer to them’ the tyrannical treatment they had 
experienced in their own coustry, if they did not comply with his wishes,  It,is singu- 
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BRADDOCK’S ROUTE. 

The.army struck the Litde Cacapehon, (though prorounced Caeapon, 
I have used for the occasion the spelling of Washington, and various old 
docuinents,) about six miles above its mouth, and following the stream, 
encamped on the Virginia side of the Potomac, preparatory to crossing 
into Maryland. ‘The water is supposed to have been high at the time,.as 
the spot is known as the Ferry-fields, from the army having been ferried 
over. This was about the 4th or 5th of May. 

The army thenee pursued the banks of the river, with a slight devia- 
tion of route at the mouth of the South Buianch, to the village of Old 








“Town, known at that time as the Shawnee Old Town, modern use hav- 


ing dropped the most characteristic part of the name. This place, distant 
about eight miles from the Ferry-fields, was known at that early day as 
the residence of Col, Thomas Cresap, an English settler, and the father 
of the hero of Logan’s speech. ‘The road proceeded thence parallel with 
the river and at the foot of the hills, tll it passed the narrows of Will’s 
Mountain, when it struck out a a shorter line coincident with the present 
county reas, and lying between the rail road and the mountain, to Fort 
Cumberland. 

From the Little Cacapehon to this point the ground was comparative- 
ly easy, and the road had been generally judiciously chosen. ‘Thence- 
forward the character of the ground was altered, not so much in the gen- 
eral aspect of the country, as that the march was about to abandon the 
valleys, and now the real difficulties of the expedition may be said to 
commence. 

The fort had been commenced the previous year, after the surrender 
at the Great Meadows, by Col. Innes, who had with him the two inde- 
pendent companies of New York and South Carolina, It mounted ten 
four pounders, besides swivels, and was favorably situated to keep, the 
hostile Indians in check.* 

The army now consisted of 1000 regulars, 30 sailors, and 1200.pro- 
vincials, besides a train of artillery’ The provincials were from New 
York and Virginia; one company from the former colony was command- 
ed by Capt. Gates, afterwards the hero of Saratoga. On the 8th of June, 
Braddock having, through the interest and exertions of Dr. Franklin, prin- 
cially, got 150 wagons and 2000 horses from Pennsylvania, was ready 
to march. 

Scaroodaya, successor to the Half-King of the Senecas, and Monaca- 
tootha, whose acquaintance Washington had made on the Ohio, on his 


lar that a small brook and an obscure country road in Berkley County, Va., bear the | 


name of Sir John’s Run, and Sir John’s Road, supposed to be taken from the name of this 
officer. 


*The original name of Cumberland was Cucucbetuc, 2nd frrm its favorable position 
on the Potomac, it was most probably the site of a Shawnee village, like Old-town’; 
moreover, it was marked by an Indian name, a rare occurrence in this vicinity, if any 
judgment may be drawn from the few that have been preserved. 
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mission to Le Beeuf, with about 150 Indians, Senecas and Delawares, ac- 
companied him. George Croghan, the Indian Agent of Pennsylvania, 
and a friendly Indian of great value, called Susquehanna Jack, were also 
with him. 

The first brigade under Sir Peter Halket, led the way on the 8th, and 
on the 9th the main body followed. Some idea of the difficulties they 
encountered, may be had when we perceive they spent the third night 
only five miles from the first. ‘The place of encampment, which is about 
one third of a mile from the toll-gate on the Natioaal Road, is marked by 
a copious spring bearing Braddock’s name. 

For reasons not easy to divine, the route across Will’s Mountain first 
adopted for the National Road was selected, instead of the more favorable 
one through the narrows of Will's Creek, to which the road has been 
changed within a few years, for the purpose of avoiding that formidable 
ascent. ‘The traces are very distinct on the east and west slopes, the 
modern road crossing it frequently. From the western foot, the route 
continued up Braddock’s Run to the forks of the stream, where Clary’s 
tavern now stands, 9 miles from Cumberland, when it turned to the left, 
in order to reach a point on the ridge favorable to an easy descent into 
the valley of George’s Creek. It is surprising that having reached this 
high ground, the favorable spur by which the National Road aecomplish- 
es the ascent of the Great Savage Mountain, did not strike the attention 
of the engineers, as the labor requisite to surmount the barrier from the 
deep valley of George’s Creek, must have contributed greatly to those 
bitter complaints which Braddock made against the Colonial Governments 
for their failure to assist him more effectively in the transportatiou de- 
partment. 

Passing then a mile to the south of Frostburg, the road approaches the 
east foot of Savage Mountain, which it crosses about one mile south of 
the National road, and thence by very favorable ground through the 
dense forests of white pine peculiar to this region, it got to the north of 
the National Road, near the gloomy tract called the Shades of Death. 
This was the 15th of June, when the dense gloom of the summer woods, 
and the favorable shelter which these enormous pines would give an In- 
dian enemy, must have made a most sensible impression on all minds, of 
the insecurity of their mode of advance. 

This doubtless had its share in causing the council of war held at the 
Little Meadows* the next day. ‘To this place, distant only about twenty 
miles from Cumberland, Sir John Sinclair and Maj, Chapman had been 
dispatched on the 27th of May, to build a fort; the army having been 7 
days in reaching it, it follows as the line of march was upwards of 
three miles long, the rear was just getting under way when the advance 
were lighting their evening fires. 




















*This interesting locality lies at the west foot of the Meadow Mountain, which is one 
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Here it may be well enough to clear up an obscurity which enters 
into many narratives of these early events, from contusing the names of 
| the Little Meadows and Great Meadows, Little Crossings and Great 
Crossings, which are all distinct localities. 

The Little Meadows have been described as at the foot of Meadow 
Mountain ; it is well to note that the Great Meadows are about 31 miles 
further west, and near the east foot of Laurel Hill. 

By the Little Crossings is meant the Ford of Casselman’s River, a 
tributary of the Youghiogheny ; and by the Great Crossings, the passage 
of the Youghiogheny itself. The Little Crossing is 2 miles west of the 
Littl» Meadows, and the Great Crossing 17 miles further west. 

The conclusion of the council was to push on with a picked force of 
1200 men; and 12 pieces of cannon, and the line of march, now more 
compact, was resumed on the 19th. Passing over ground to the south of 
the Little Crossings, and of the village of Grantsville, which it skirted, 
the army spent the night of the 21st at the Bear Camp, a locality I have 
not been able to identify, but suppose it to be about midway to the Great 
Crossings, which it reached on the 23d. ‘The route thence to the Great 
Meadows or Fort Necessity, was well chosen, though over a mountain- 
ous tract, conforming very nearly to the ground now occupied by the Na- 
tional Road, and keeping on the dividing ridge between the waters flow- 
ing into the Youghiogheny on the one hand, and the Cheat River on the 
other, Having crossed the Youghiogheny, we are now on the classic 
ground of Washington’s early career, where the skirmish with Jumon- 
ville, and Fort Necessity, indicate the country laid open for them in the 
previous year. About one mile west of the Great Meadows, and near 
the spot now marked as Braddock’s Grave, the road struck off more to 
the north-west, in order to reach a pass through Laurel Hill, that would 
enable them to strike the Youghiogheny, at a point afterwards known as 
Stewart’s Crossing, and about half a mile below the present town of Con- 
nellsville. This part of the route is matked by the farm known as 
Mount Braddock. This second crossing of the Youghiogheny was ef- 











of the most important of the Allegheny Ridges, in Pennsylvania-especially, where it con- 
stitutes the dividing ridge between the eastern and western waters. A rude-entrench- 
ment, about half a mile north of the Inn on the National Road, kept by Mr. Huddleson, 
marks the site of this fort. ' This is most prohably the field of a’ skirmish spoken of in’ 
frontier history, between a Mr. Parris, with a scouting party from Fort Cumberland, and 
the Sieur Donville, commanding some French and Indians, in which the French officer 
was slain. The tradition is distinctly preserved in tke vicinity. with a misappre- 
hension of Washington's participation in it, arising probably from the partial resem- 
blance between the names of Donville aud Jumonville. From the positiveness of the 
informatioh, in regard to the battle ground, conflicting with what we know of Jumon- 
ville’s death, it séems probable enough that this was the scene of this Indian skirmish ; 
and as such, it possesses a classic interest, valuable in proportion to the scarcity of such | 
| places. For a notice of Mon. Donville’s death, see vol. 1, page 75. ‘ | | 
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fected on the 30th of June. The high grounds intervening between the 
river and its next tributary, Jacob’s Creek, though trivial in comparison 
with what they had already passed, it may be supposed, presented serious 


obstacles to the troops, worn out with, previous exertions. On the 3d of : 


July a council of war was held at Jacob’s Creek, to consider the proprie- 
ty of bringing forward Col. Dunbar with the reserve, and althowgh urged 
by Sir John Sinclair with, as one may suppose, his characteristic vehe- 
mence, the measure was rejected on sufficient grounds. From the cross- 
ing of Jacob’s Creek, which was at the point where Welchhanse’s Mill 
now stands, about 14 miles below Mount Pleasant, the route stretched off 
to the north, crossing the Mount Pleasant turnpike near the village of the 
same name, and thence by a more westerly course, passing the Great 


SS 





Sewickley near Painter’s Salt Works, thence south and west of the Post || 


Office of Madison and Jacksonville, it reached the Brush Fork of Turtle 
Creek. It must strike those who examine ‘the map, that the route for 
some distance. in the reat and ahead of Mount Pleasant, is out of the 
proper direction for Fort Duquesne, and accordingly we find on the 7th 
of July, Gen. Braddock in doubt as to his proper way of proceeding.— 


The crossing of Brush Creek which he had now reached, appeared to be’ | 


attended with so much hazard, that parties were sent to reconnoitre, some | 


of ‘whom advanced so far as to kill a French officer within half a mile of | 


Fort Duquesne. 

Their examinations induced a great divergence to the left, and availing 
himself of the valley of Long Run, which he turned into, as is supposed, 
at Stewartsville, passing by the place now known as Samson’s Mill, the 
army made one of the best marehes of the campaign, and halted for the 
night at a favorable depression between that stream and Crooked Run, 
and about two miles from the Monongahela. At this spot, about four 
miles from the battle ground, which is yet well known as Braddock’s 


Spring, he was rejoined by Wasnington on the morning of the 9th of | 


July. 

The approach to the river was now down the valley of Crooked Run 
to its mouth, where the point of fording is still manifest, from a deep 
notch in the west bank, though rendered somewhat obscure by the impro- 
ved navigation of the river. The advance, under Col. Gage, crossed 
about 8 o’clock, and continued by the foot of the hill bordering the broad 


river bottom to the second fording, which he had effected nearly as soon | 


,as the rear had got through the first. 


The second and last fording at the mouth of Turtle Creek, was in full | 
view of the enemy’s position, and about one mile distant. By 1 o’clock | 
the, whole army had gained the right bank, and was drawn up omthe | 


bottom land, near Frazier’s house, (spoken of by Washington, as his 


stopping place, on his mission to Le Beeuf,) and about three fourths of a | 


mile distant from the ambuscade. 
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The advance was now about to march, and while a part of the army 
was yet standing on the plain, the firing was heard. Not an enemy had 
yet been seen. 

As I have now traced the expedition to the scene of the disaster, I re- 
fer those who are interested in the particulars of the battle, to the previous 
numbers of the Olden Time.* A. 





SIR JOHN ST. CLAIR. 


Mr. Atkinson, in the foregoing article, speaks of the vehement manner 
| of this gentleman, of which we have a very fair sample in a communi- 
'| cation from several gentlemen to Mr. Morris, then Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. Those gentlemen had been appointed on the 12th of March, 


|| another to Fort Cumberland.” 

They set out from Carlisle on the 29th of March, and reached the wa- 
|| ters of the Youghiogheny on the 11th of April. On their way home they 
! saw Sir John at Fort Cumberland. The following letter explains the 
| purport of their interview: 





Fort Cumpertanp, April 16th, 1755. 

Honored Sir:—In pursuance of your commission, we set ont on the 
road from Carlisle on the 29th of March, and with the greatest industry 
reached the waters of Youghicgheny on the 11th inst. We stopped at 
about eighteen miles on this side of the Three Forks, and would have 
proceeded farther, had we not had certdin intelligence of great numbers of 
French and Indians hunting, and scouting, &c. Our Indians all fled 
from us, some at Ray’s Town, and some on the Allegheny Hills, save 
one Delaware. 

We were very fortunate in finding a good road all the way, and partic- 
ularly through the» Allegheny hills, considering how mountainous that 
country is. From Parnel’s Knob, or McDowell’s Mill, to where we 
stopped, is about sixty-nine miles, and were it not for the interposition of 
mountains, would not be so far by ten or fifteen miles. ‘The expense of 


*In reviewing the roads used by the pioneers over the Alleghenies, it is surprising 





to perceive how correctly the Indians had selected the most favorable passes, and indi- 
cates an extensive acquaintance with that rugged region. The Rev. Mr. Jacobs, 
whose little book in defence of Col. Cresap, against the charge of Mr. Jefferson, is quite 








| 

|| a rarity, states as a fact, that an Indian named Nemacolin was employed by the Ohio 
|} Company to mark out the best road across the mountains, and that the path shown by 
|| him was afterwards widened by the Company, and still further improved by Braddock, 
} 


dentivl clerk from his boylood, his statements have an authentieity apart from his re- 
spectable character. Nemacolin was a Delaware, and his son lived in the Cresap fami- 


Mr. Jacobs having married the widow of Co!. Cresap, and having also been his confi- 
ly many years. 
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|| 1755, to survey and lay outa road “as near as they could to the Ohio, and | 
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making | the road thirty feet wide, and the the principal pitches twenty, will 
make an expense of about eight hundred pounds. 

Last Saturday evening we came to the camp, and were kindly received 
by the officers, but particularly Capt. Rutherford. We waited for Sir 
John coming to camp from the road towards Winchester, who came this 
day at three o’clock, but treated us in a very disagreeable manner. He 
is extremely warm and angry at our province; he would not look at our 
draughts, nor suffer any representations to be made to him in regard to 
the province, but stormed like a lion rampant. He said our commission 
to lay out the road should have issued in January last, upon his first let- 
ter; that doing it now is doing nothing ; that the troops must march on 
the first of May ; that the want of this road and the provisions promised 
by Pennsylvania, has retarded the expedition, which may cost them their 
lives, beeause of the fresh number of the French, that are suddenly like 
to be poured into the country. ‘That instead of marching to the Ohio, he 
would in nine days march his army into Cumberland county to cut the 
roads, press horses, wagons, &c. ‘That he would not suffer a soldier to 
handle an axe, but by fire and sword oblige the inhabitants to do it, and 
take every man that refused to the Ohio, as he had yesterday some of the 
Virginians. That he would kill all kind of cattle, and carry away the 
horses, burn houses, &c.; and that if the French defeated them 
by the delays of this province, that he would with his sword drawn 


pass through the province, and treat the inhabitants as a parcel of | 


traitors to his master. That he would to-morrow write to England by a 
man-of-war, shake Mr. Penn’s proprietaryship, and represent Pennsylva- 


nia as disaflected. That he would not stop to impress our Assembly, that | 


his hands were not tied, as we should find. Ordering us to take these 
precautions, and instantly publishing them to our Goyernor and Assem- 
bly, telling us he did not value any thing they did or resolved, seeing they 
were dilatory, retarded the march of the troops, and hung an arse (as he 
phrased it) on this occasion ; and told us to go to the General if we pleas- 
ed, who would give us ten bad words for one he had given. 

At length he allowed us to speak which we did in favor of the prov- 
ince, to the best of our powers. Captain Rutherford and Colonel Ennis 
assisted us, but all in vain; our delays were unpardonable ; he would do 
our duty himself, and never trust to us, but we should dearly repent of 
it. To every sentence he solemnly swore, and desired we might believe 
him to be in earnest. 

In these circumstances, sir, and especially as we have not yet run the 
camp road, we cannot send your honor a draught, but thought best forth- 
with to send you this express, that your honor might take the most 
speedy measures in regard to opening the road. 

In the meantime, we have taken the liberty to write to the represen- 
tatives of our county, to know whether the Assembly had made provi- 
sion for opening the road, and if so, that they would immediately encour- 
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age people to set about it; and also to send the flour without delay to 
the mouth of Conegochege, as being the only thing or remedy left to pre- 


our design, who approved it much. We expect to be home in six days. 
Please, sir, to excuse the blunders of this letter, written at one o’clock 
last night. 








| We remain, honored sir, your most obedient and humble servants, 
GEORGE CROGHAN, 
JAMES BURD, 

| JOHN ARMSTRONG, 
WM. BUCHANAN, 
AD. HOOPS. 

| 

| 
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THE WESTERN INSURRECTION. 


This affair, which took place in 1794, does not, in chronological order, 
claim notice inthe Olden Time at present; but the determination to sus- 
pend the publication of that work with the present number, has left us 
no alternative, but to introduce it now, or to exclude it altogether. This 
pressure has driven us to select from existing narratives, instead of prepa- 
ring one ourself, which we might have done, had gur periodical contin- 
ued until that event was reached in regular chronological order. We 
have, therefore, taken the report of that great man Alexander Hamil- 
ton, upon the subject, believing it to contain the briefest, most luminous, 
and impartial account of the origin of an affair which once agitated the 
country around us. 

For the conclusion of the history of the disturbance, we have extracted 
a portion of the account of Chief Justice Marshall, in his “Life of Wash- 
ington.”” The Report and the extract together, will give to our readers 
a plain, straight-forward history of that lawless outbreak, of which no 
dispassionate narrative suited for general circulntion has yet appeared. 

Some other accounts heretofore published are, in fact, excuses or de- 
fences, prepared by persons more or less closely implicated in the crimi- 
nality of the transactions narrated ; and, of course, partake more of the 
character of the advocate than of the historian. 





OPPOSITION TO EXCISE LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Treasury Department, August 5th, 1794. 
Sir: The disagreeable crisis at which matters have lately arrived im 
some of the western counties of Pennsylvania, with regard to the laws 
laying duties on spirits distilled within the United States, and on stills, 
seems to render proper a review of the circumstances which have at- 
tended these laws in that scene, from their commencement to the present 














vent these threatened mischiefs. We acquainted Capt. Rutherford of | 
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time, and of the conduct which has hitherto been observed on the part of 
the Government, its motives and effect, in order to a better judgment of 
the measures necessary to be pursued in the existing emergency. 

The opposition to those laws in the four most western counties of Penn- 
sylvania, (Allegheny, Washington, Fayette and Westmoreland,) com- 
menced as early as they were known to have been passed. It was con- 
tinued, with different degrees of violence, in the different counties, and at 
different periods ; but Washington has uniformly distinguished its resist- 
ance by a more excessive spirit than has appeared in the other counties, 
and seems to have been chiefly instrumental in kindling and keeping 
alive the flame. 

The opposition first manifested itself in the milder shape of the circu- 
lation of opinions unfavorable to the law, and calculated, by the influence 
of public disesteem, to discourage the accepting or holding’of offices under 
it, or the comp lying with it by those who might be dispx osed ; to which 
was added a show of the discontinuance of the business of distilling. 

These expedients were shortly after succeeded by private associations 
to forbear compliance with the law. But it was not long before these 
mere negative modes of opposition were perceived to be likely to prove 
ineffectual, And in proportion as this was the case, and as the means of 
introducing the laws into operation were put into execution, the disposi- 
tion to resistance became more turbulent, and more inclined to adopt and 
practise violent expedients ; the officers now began to experience marks 
of contempt and insult ; threats against them became more frequent and 
loud; and, after some time, these threats were ripened into acts of ill- 
treatment and outrage. 

These acts of violence were preceded by certain meetings of malcon- 
tent persons, who entered into resolutions calculated at once to confirm, 
inflame, and systematize the spirit of opposition. 

The first of these meetings was held at a place called Redstone (Old 
Fort) on the 27th of July, 1791, where it was concerted that county com- 
mittees should be convened in the four counties, at the respective seats of 
justice therein. On the 23d of August following one of these committees 
assembled in the county of Washington. 

This meeting passed some intemperate resolutions, which were after- 
wards printed in the Pittsburgh Gazette, containing a strong censure on 
the law, declaring that any person who had accepted or might aécept an 
office under Congress, in order to carry it into effect, should be consid- 
ered as inimical to the interests of the country ; and recommending to the 
citizens of Washington county to treat every person who had accepted, 
or might thereafter accept any such office, with contempt, and absolutely 
to refuse all kind of communication or intercourse with the officers, and 
withhold from them all aid, support, or comfort. 

Not content with this vindictive proscription of those who might esteem 
it their duty, in the capacity of officers, to aid in the execution of the 
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constitutional laws of the land, the meeting proceeded to accumulate to- | 
pics of crimination of the Government, though foreign to each other; 
authorizing by this zeal for censure a suspicion that they were actuated | 
not merely by the dislike of a particular law, but by a disposition to ren- | 
der the Government itself unpopular and odious. 

This meeting, in further prosecution of their plan, deputed three of i 
their members to meet delegates from the counties of Westmoreland, || 
Fayette, and Allegheny, on the first Tuesday of September following, for | 
the purpose of expressing the sense of the people of those counties in an || 
address to the Legislature of the United States upon the subject of the | 
excise law and other grievances. 

Another meeting accordingly took place on the 7th of September, 1791, | 
at Pittsburgh, in the county of Allegheny, at which there appeared three | 
persons in character of delegates from the four western counties. 

This meeting entered into resolutions more comprehensive in their ob- 
jects, and not less inflammatory in their tendency than those which had 
before passed the meeting in Washington. Their resolutions contained 
severe censures, not only on the law which was the immediate subject of 
objection, but upon what they termed the exorbitant salaries of officers ; 
the unreasonable interest of the public debt; the want of discrimination 
between origial holders and transferees, and the institution of a national 
bank. The same unfriendly temper towards the Government of the U. 
States, which seems to have led out of their way the meeting at Wash- 
ington, appears to have produced a similar wandering in that at Pitts- | 
burgh. | 

A representation to Congress, and a remonstrance to the Legislature of | 
Pennsylvania, against the law more particularly complained of, were pre- | 
pared by this meeting, published, together with their other proceedings, | 
in the Pittsburgh Gazette, and afterwards presented to the respective bo- | 
dies to whom they were addressed. 

These meetings, composed of very influential persons, and conducted | 
without moderation or prudence, are justly chargeable with the excesses 
which have been from time to time committed; serving to give consistency to | 
an opposition which has at length matured to a point that threatens the || 
foundations of the Government and of the Union, unless speedily and ef- | 
fectually subdued. 

On the 6th of the same morth of September, the opposition broke out 1 
in an act of violence upon the person and property of Robert Johnson, | 
collector of the revenue for the counties of Allegheny and Washington. | 
A party of men, armed and disguised, waylaid him at a place on | 
| Pigeon Creek, in Washington county, seized, tarred and feathered him, 
cut off his hair, and deprived him of his horse, obliging him to travel on 
foot a considerable distance in that mortifying aud painful situation. | 

The case was brought before the District Court of Pennsylvania, out of | 






































which processes issued against John Robertson, John Hamilton, and 
Thamas McComb, three of the persons concerned in the outrage. 

The serving of these processes was confided by the then marshal, Cle- 
ment Biddle, to his deputy, Joseph Fox, who, in the month of October, 
went into Allegheny county for the purpose of serving them. 

The appearances and circumstances which Mr. Fox observed himself | 
in the course of his journey, and learned afterwards upon his arrival at 
Pittsburgh, had the effect of deterring him from the service of the pro- 
cess, and unfortunately led to adopt the injudicious and fruitless expe- 
dient of sending them to the parties by a private messenger, under cover. 

The deputy’s report to the marshal states a number of particulars, 
evincing a considerable fermentation in the part of the country to which 
he was sent, and inducing a belief, on his part, that he could not with 
safety have executed the processes. The marshal, transmitting this re- 
port to the district attorney, makes the following observations upon it: 
“I am sorry to add that he (the deputy) found the people, in general, in 
the western part of State, and particularly beyond the Allegheny moun- 
tains, in such a ferment on account of the act of Congress for laying a 
duty on distilled spirits, anc so much opposed to the execution of said || 
act, from a variety of threats to himself personally, (although he took the 
utmost precaution to conceal his errand,) that he was not only convinced 
of the impossibility of serving the process, but that any attempt to effect 
it would have occasioned the most violent oppositien from the greater part | 
of the inhabitants ; and declares that, if he had attempted it, he believes || 
he should not have returned alive. 

“I spared no expense nor pains to have the process of the court execu- 
ted, and have not the least doubt that-my deputy would have accom- | 
plished it, if it could have. been done.” 

The reality of the danger to the deputy was countenanced by the || 
opinion of General Neville, the inspector of the revenue, a man who be- 1 
fore had given, and since has given, numerous proots of a steady and firm || 
temper, and what followed is a further confirmation of it. ] 

| 


The person who had been sent with the processes was seized, whip- | 
ped, tarred and feathered; and, after having his money and horse taken | 
from him, was blindfolded and tied in the woods, in which condition he 
remained for five hours. i 

Very serious reflections naturally occurred upon this occasion. It | 
seemed highly probable, from the issue of the experiment which had 
been made, that the ordinary course of civil process would be ineffectual 
for enforcing the execution of the law in the scene in question, and that 
a perseverance in this course might lead to a serious concussion. The 
law itself was siill in the infancy of its operation, and far from established | 
in other important portions of the Union. Prejudices against it had been | 
industriously disseminated, misrepresentations diffused, misconceptions | 
fostered. The Legislature of the United States had not yet organized 
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|| the means by which the Executive could come in aid of the Judiciary, 
when found incompetent tothe execution of the laws. If neither of these 
|| impediments to a decisive exertion had existed, it was desirable, espe- 
|| cially in a republican government, to avoid what is in such cases the ul- 
timate resort, till all the milder means had been tried without success. 

Under the united influence of these considerations, it appeared advisd- 
|| ble to forbear urging coercive measures until the law had gone. into more 
|| extensive operation ; till further time for reflection and experience of its 
] operation had served to correct false impressions, and inspire greater 
|| moderation ; and till the Legislature had had an opportunity, by a revis- 
| ion of the law, to remove, as far as possible, objections, and to reinforce 
the provisions for securing its execution. 
| Other incidents occurred, from time to time, which are further proofs 
of the very improper temper that prevailed among the inhabitants of the 
refractory counties. 
|| Mr. Johnson was not the only officer wh», about the same period, ex- 
perienced outrage. Mr. Wells, collector of the revenue for Westmore- 
|| land and Fayette, was also ill-treated at Greensburg and Uniontown. 
|| Nor were the outrages perpetrated confined to the officers ; they extend- 
ed to private citizens, who only dared to show their respect for the laws 
| of their country. 

Some time in October, 1791, an unhappy man of the name of Wilson, 
a stranger in the county, and manifestly disordered in his intellect, ima- 
gining himself‘to be a collector of the revenue, or invested with some 
trust in relation to it, was so unlucky as to make inquiries concerning dis- 
tillers who kad entered their stills, giving out that he was to travel thro’ 


the United States, to ascertain and report to Congress the number of | 


| stills, &c. This man was pursued by a party in disguise; taken out of 
) his bed, carried about five miles back, to a smith-shop, stripped of his 
|| clothes, which were afterwards burnt, and having been himself inhu- 
(| manly burnt in several places with a heated iron, was tarred and feath- 
| ered, and about daylight dismissed, naked, wounded and otherwise in a 
|| very suffering condition. ‘These particulars are communicated in a letter 
| from the inspector of the revenue, of the 17th of November, who de- 
| clares that he had then himself seen the unfortunate maniac, the abuse of 
whom, as he expresses it, exceeded description, and was sufficient to 
| make human nature shudder. The affair is the more extraordinary, as 
|| persons of weight and consideration in that county are understood to have 
been actors in it, and as the symptoms of insanity were, during the 
whole time of inflicting the punishment, apparent; the unhappy sufferer 
| displayed the heroic fortitude of a man who conceived. himself to be a 
| martyr to the discharge of some important duty. 

Not long after, a person of the name of Roseberry underwent the hu- 
miliating punishment of tarring and feathering, with some aggravations, 
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for having in conversation hazarded the very natural and just, but unpal- 
atable remark, that the inhabitants of that county could not reasonably ex- 
pect protection from a Government they so strenuously opposed. 

The audacity of the perpetrators of these excesses was so great, that 
an armed banditti ventured to seize and carry off two persons who were 
witnesses against the rioters in the case of Wilson, in order to prevent 
their giving testimony of the riot to a court then sitting or about to sit. 

Designs of personal violence against the inspector of the revenue him- | 
self, to force him to a resignation, were repeatedly attempted to be putin | 
execution by armed parties, but, by different circumstances were frus- 
trated. 

In the session of Congress which commenced in October, 1791, the 


law laying a duty on distilled spirits and stills, came under the revision || 


of Congress, as had been anticipated. By an act passed May 8th, 1792, 
during that session, material alterations were made in it; among these, 
the duty was reduced to a rate so moderate, as to have silenced complaint 
on that head ; and a new and very favorable alternative was given to the 
distiller—-that of paying a monthly instead of a yearly rate, according to 
the capacity of his still, with liberty to take a license for the precise 
term which he should intend to work it, and to renew that license for a 
further term or terms. 

This amending act, in its progress through the Legislature, engaged 
the particular attention of members, who themselves were interested in 
distilleries, and of others who represeated parts of the coynty in which | 
the business of distilling was extensively carried on. 

Objections were well considered, and great pains taken to obviate all 
such as had the semblance of reasonableness. 

The effect has, in a great measure, corresponded with the views of the 
Legislature. Opposition has subsided in several districts where it. be- 
fore prevailed, and it was natural to entertain, and not easy to abandon a 
hope, that the same thing would by degrees have taken place in the four 
western counties of this State. 

But notwithstanding some flattering appearances at particular junc- 
tures, and infinite pains, by various expedients, to produce the desirable 
issue, the hope entertained has never been realized, and is now at an end, 
as far as the ordinary means of executing laws are concerned. 

The first law had left the number and positions of the officers of in- 
spection, which were to be established in each district for receiving en- 
tries of stills, to the discretion of the supervisor. ‘The second, to secure 
a due accommodation to distillers, provides, peremptovily, that there shall 
be one in each county. 

The idea was immediately embraced that it was a very important point 
in the scheme of opposition to the law, to prevent the establishment of 
offices in the respective counties. 
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For this purpose, the intimidation of well-disposed inhabitants was 
added to the plan of molesting and obstructing the officers, by force or 
otherwise, as might be necessary. So effectually was the first point car- 
ried, (the certain destruction of property and the peril of life being invol- 
ved,) that it became almost impracticable to obtain suitable places for 
offices in some of the counties ; and, when obtained, it was found a mat- 
ter of necessity, in almost every instance, to abandon thei, 

After much effort, the inspector of revenue succeeded in procuring the 
house of William Faulkner, a captain in the army, for an office of in- 
spection in the county of Washington. This took place in August, 1792. 
The office was attended by the inspector of the revenue in person, till 
prevented by the following incidents: 

Captain Faulkner, being in pursuit of some deserters from the troops, 
was encountered by a number of persons in the same neighborhood 
where Mr. Johnson had been ill-treated the preceding year, who re- 
proached him with letting his house for an office of inspection, drew a 
knife upon him, threatened to scalp him, tar and feather him, and reduce 
his house and property to ashes, if he did not solemnly promise to prevent 
the further use of his house for an office. Capt. Faulkner was indueed 
to make the promise exacted ; and, in consequence of the circumstance, 
wrote a letter to the inspector, dated the 20th of August, countermanding 
the permission for using his house; and the day following gave a public 
notice in the Pittsburgh Gazette that the office of inspector should no 
longer be kept there. 

At the same time another engine of opposition was in operation.— 
Agreeable to a previous notification, there met at Pittsburgh, on the 21st 
of August, a number of persons, styling themselves “A meeting of sun- 
dry inhabitants of the western counties of Pennsylvania.” 

This meeting entered into resolutions not less exceptionable than those 
of its predecessors. The preamble suggests that a a tax on spiritous 
liquors is unjust in itself, and oppressive upon the poor; that internal 
taxes upon consumption must, in the end, destroy the liberties of every 
country in which they are introduced; that the Jaw in question, from 
certain local circumstances, which are specified, would bring immediate 
distress and ruin upon the western country ; and concludes with the sen- 
timent that they think it their duty to persist if remonstrances to Con- 
gress, and in every other /egal measure that may obstruct the operation 
of the law. 

The resolutions then proceeded, first, to appoint a committee to pre- 
pare and cause to be presented to Congress an address, stating objections 
to the law, and praying for its repeal ; second, to appoint a committee of 
correspondence for Washington, Fayette, and Allegheny, charged to cor- 
respond together, and with such committees as should be appointed for 
the same purpose in the county of Westmoreland, or with any committee 
of a similar nature that might be appointed in other parts of the United 
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States ; and also, if found necessary, to call together either general meet- 
ings of the people in their respective counties, or conferences of the sev- 
eral committees; and, lastly, to declare that they will in future consider 
those who hold offices for the collection of the duty as unworthy of their 
friendship; that they will have no intercourse nor dealing with them, 
will withdraw from them every assistance, withhold all the comforts of 
life which depend upon those duties that as men and fellow citizens we 
owe to each other, and will upon all occasions treat thein with contempt ; 
earnestly recommending it to the, people at large to follow the same line 
of conduct towards them. 

The idea of pursuing legal measures to obstruct the operation of a law 
needs little comment. Legal measures may be pursued to procure the 
repeal of a law, but to obstruct its operation preseuts a contradiction in 
terms. The operation, (or, what is the same thing, the execution) of a 
law cannot be obstructed after it has been constitutionally enacted, with- 
out illegality and crime. The expression quoted is one of those phrases 
which can only be used to conceal a disorderly and culpable intention 
under forms that may escape the hold of the law. 

Neither was it difficult to perceive that the anathema pronounced 
against the officers of the revenue placed them in a state of virtual out- 
lawry, and operated as a signal to all those who were bold enough to en- 
counter the guilt, and the danger to violate both their lives and their 
property. 

The foregoing proceedings, as soon as known, were reported by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the President. ‘The President, on the 15th 
of September, 1792, issued a proclamation “earnestly exhorting and ad- 
monishing all persons whom it might concern to refrain and desist from 
all unlawful combinations and proceedings whatever, having for object, 
or tending, to obstruct the’ operation of the laws aforesaid, inasmuch as all 
lawful ways and means would be put in execution for bringing to justice 
the infractors thereof, and securing obedience thereto; and, moreover, 
charging and requiring all courts, magistrates, and officers, whom it 
might concern, according to the duties of their several offices, to exert 
the powers in them respectively vested by law for the purposes aforesaid; 
thereby, also, enjoining and requiring all persons whomsoever, as they 
valued the welfare of their country, the just and due authority of Go- 
vernment, and the preservation of the public peace, to be aiding and as- 
sisting therein, according to law; and likewise directed that prosecutions 
might be instituted against the offenders, in the cases in which the laws 
would support, and the requisite evidence could be obtained. 

‘Pursuant to these instructions, the Attorney General, in co-operation 
with the Attorney of the district, attended a circuit court, which was 
holden at Yorktown, in October, 1792, for the purpose of bringing for- 
ward prosecutions in the proper cases. 

Collateral measures were taken to procure for this purpose the neces- 
sary evidence. 
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The supervisor of the revenue was sent into the opposing survey, to 
ascertain the real state of that survey, to obtain evidence of the persons 
who were concerned in the riot in Faulkner's case, and of those who 
composed the meeting in Pittsburgh, to uphold the confidence and en- 
courage the perseverance of the officers acting under the law; and to in- 
duce, if possible, the inhabitants of that part of the survey, which ap- 
peared least disinclined to come voluntarily into the law, by arguments 
addressed to their sense of duty, and exhibiting the eventual dangers and 
mischiefs of resistance. 

The mission of the supervisor had no other fruit than that of obtaining 
evidence of the persons who composed the meeting at Pittsburgh, and of 
two who were understood to be concerned in the riot; and the confirma- 
tion of the enmity which certain active and designing leaders had indus- 
triously infused into a large proportion of the inhabitants, not against the 
particular laws in question only, but of a more ancient date, against the 
Government of the United States itself. 

The then Attorney General being of opinion that it was at best a doubt- 
ful point, whether the proceedings of the meeting at Pittsburgh contained 
indictable matter, no prosecution was attempted against those who com- 
posed it; though, if the ground for proceeding against them had appear- 
ed to be firm, it is presumed that the truest policy would have dictated 
| that course. 

Indictments were preferred to the circuit court, and found against the 
two persons understood to have been concerned in the riot, and the usual 
measures were taken for having them carried into effect. 

But it appeared afterwards, from various representations, supported by 
satisfactory testimony, that there had been some mistake as to the persons 
accused, justice and policy demanded that the prosecution should be dis- 
continued, which was accordingly done. 

This issue of the business unavoidedly defeated the attempt to estab- 
lish examples of the punishment of persons who engaged in a violent re- 
sistance of the laws, and left the officers to struggle against the stream of 
resistance, without the advantage of such examples. 

The following plan, afterwards successfully put in execution, was about 
this time digested, for carrying, if possible, the laws into effect, without 
the necessity of recurring to force. 

Ist, To prosecute delinquents in the cases in which it could be clearly 
done, for non-compliance with the laws. 2d. To intercept the markets 
for the surplus produce of the distilleries of the non-complying counties, 
by seizing the spirits in their way ‘to those markets, in places where_it 
could be effected without opposition. 3. By purchases, through agents, 
for the use of the army, (instead of deriving the supply through contrac- 
tors, as formerly,) confining them to spirits, in respect to which there had 
been a compliance with the laws. 

The motives for this plan speak for themselves. It aimed, besides | 
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the influence of penalties on delinquents, at making it the general interest 
of the distillers to comply with the laws, by interrupting the market for a 
very considerable surplus, and by at the same time confining the benefit 
of the large demand for publit service to those who did their duty to the 
public ; and furnishing, through the means of payment in cash, that me- 
dium for paying the duties, the want of which was alleged to be a great 
difficulty in the way of compliance. 

But two circumstances conspired to counteract the success of the plan ; 
one, the necessity, towards incurring the penalties of non-compliance, of 
there being an office of inspection in each county, which was prevented 
in some of the counties by means of the intimidation practised for that 
purpose ; another, the non-extension of that law to the territory north- 
west of the Ohio, into which a large proportion of the surplus before 
mentioned was sent. * 

A cure for these defects could only come from the Legislature ; accor- 
dingly, in the session which began in November, 1792, measures were 
taken for procuring a further revision of the laws. A bill containing 
amendments of those and other defects was brought in; but it so happen- 
ed that this object, by reason of more urgent business, was deferred till 
the close of the session, and finally went off, through the usual hurry of 
that period. , 

The continuance of the embarrassment incident to this state of things 
naturally tended to diminish much of the efficacy of the plan which had 
been devised ; yet it was resolved, as far as legal provisions would bear 
out the officers, to pursue it with perseverance. There was ground to 
entertain hopes of its good effect, and it was certainly the most likely 
course which could have been adopted towards attaining the object of the 
laws by means short of force ; evincing, unequivocally, the sincere dis- 
position to avoid this painful resort, and the steady moderation, which 
has characterized the measures of the Government. 

In pursuance of this plan, prosecutions were occasionally instituted in 
the mildest forms; seizures were made, as opportunities occurred, and 
purchases on public account were carried on. 

It may be incidentally remarked, that these purchases were extended 
to other places, where, though the same disorders did not exist, it ap- 
peared advisable to facilitate the payment of the duties by this species of 
accommodation. Nor was, this plan, notwithstanding the deficiency of 
legal provision, which impeded its full execution, without corresponding 
effects. 

Symptoms from time to time appeared, which authorized expectation 
that, with the aid, at another session, of the desired supplementary pro- 
visions, it was capable of accomplishing its end, if no extraordinary 
events occurred. 2 

The opponents of the laws, not insensible of the tendency of that 
plan, nor of the defects of the laws which interfered with it, did not fail, 
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from time t> time, to pursue analogous modes of counteraction. The 
effort to frustrate the establishment of officers of inspection in particular, 
was persisted in, and even increased ; means of intimidating officers and 
others continued to be exerted. 

In April, 1793, a party of armed men in disguise, made an attack in 
the night upon the house of a collector of the revenue, who resided in 
Fayette county, but he happening to be from home, they contented them- 
selves with breaking open his house, threatening, terrifying, and abusing 
his family. 

Warrants were issued for apprehending some of the rioters upon 
this oecasion by Isaac Mason and John Findley, assistant Judges of Fay- 
ette county, which were delivered to the Sheriff of that county, who, it 
seems, refused to execute them; for which he has been since indicted. 

This is at once an example of a disposition to support the laws of the 
Union, and of an opposite one in the local officers of Pennsylvania within 
the non-complying scene. 

But it is a truth too important not to be noticed, and too injurious not 
to be lamented, that the prevailing spirit of those officers has been either 
hostile or lukewarm to the execution of those laws; and that the weight 
of an unfriendly official influence has been one of the most serious obsta- 
cles with which they have had to struggle. 

In June following, the inspector of the revenue was burnt in effigy in 
Allegheny county, at a place and ona day of some public election, with 
much display, in the presence of, and without interruption from, magis- 
trates and other public officers. 

On the night of the 22d of November, another party of men, some of 
them armed, and all iz disguise, went to the house of the same collector 
of Fayette, which had been visited in April, broke and entered it, and de- 
manded a surrender of the officer’s commission and official books ; upon 
his refusal to deliver them up, they presented pistols at him, and swore 
that if he did not comply they would instantly put him to death. At 
length a surrender of the commission and books was enforced ; but, not 
content with this, the rioters, before they departed, required of the officer 
that he should, within two weeks, publish his resignation, on pain of an- 
other visit, and the destruction of his house. 

Notwithstanding these excesses, the laws appeared, during the latter 
period of this year, (1793) to be rather gaining ground. Several princi- 
pal distillers, who had formerly held out, complied ; and others discov- 
ered a disposition to comply, which was only restrained by the fear of 
violence. 

But these favorable circumstances served to beget alarm among those 
who were determined, at all events to prevent the quiet establishment of 
the laws. It soon appeared that they meditated, by fresh and greater ex- 
cesses, to aim a still more effectual blow at them, to subdue the growing 
spirit of compliance, and to destroy entirely the organsof the laws within 
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that part of the country, by compelling all the officers to renounce their 
offices. 

The last proceeding, in the case of the collector of Fayette, was in this 
spirit. In January of the present year, further violences appear to have 
been perpetrated. William Richmond, who had given information 
against some of the rioters, in the affair of Wilson, had his barn burnt, 
with all the grain and hay which it contained ; and the same thing hap- 


pened to Robert Shawhan, a distiller, who had been among the first to | 


comply with the law, and who had always spoken favorably of it; but in 
neither of these instances, (which happened in the county of Allegheny) 
though the presumptions were violent, was any positive proof obtained. 
The inspector of the revenue, ina letter of the 27th of Feb., writes that 
he had received information that persons living near the dividing line of 
Allegheny and Washington, had thrown out threats of tarring and feath- 
ering one William Cochran, a complying distiller, and of burning his 
distillery ; and that it had also been given out that in three weeks there 
would not be a house left standing in Allegheny county of any person 
who had complied with the laws ; in consequence of which, he had been 
induced to pay a visit to several leading individuals in that quarter, as 
well to ascertain the truth of the information as to endeavor to avert the 
attempt to execute such threats. 

It appeared afterwards, that, on his return home, he had been pursued 
by a collection of disorderly persons, threatening, as they went along, 
vengeance against him. On their way, these men called at the house of 
James Kiddoe, who had recently complied with the laws, broke into his 
still-house, fired several balls under his still, and scattered fire over and 
about the house. 

Letters from the inspector’ in-March, announce an increased activity in 
promoting opposition to the laws ; frequent meetings to cement and .ex- 
tend the combinations against them; and, among other means for this 
purpose, a plan of collecting a force to seize him, compel him to resign 
his commission, and detain him prisoner, probably as a hostage. 

In May and June, new violences were committed. James Kiddoe, the 
person above mentioned, and William Cochran, another complying distil- 
ler, met with repeated injury to their property. Kiddoe had parts of his 
grist mill at different times carried away, and Cochran suffered more ma- 
terial injuries. His still was destroyed ; his saw mill was rendered use- 
less, by the taking away of the saw; and his grist mill so injured as to 
require to be repaited at considerable expense. 

At the last visit a note in writing was left, requiring him to publish 
what he had suffered in the Pittsburgh Gazette, on pain of another visit, 
in which he is threatened, in figurative but intelligible terms, with the 
destruction of his property by fire. Thus adding to the profligacy of 
doing ‘wanton injuries to a fellow citizen the tyranny of compelling him 
to be 'the publisher of his wrongs. 
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June being the month for receiving annual entries of stills, endeavors 
were used to open offices in Westmoreland and Washington, where it 
had been hitherto found impractical: with much pains and difficulty, 
places were procured for the purpose. That in Westmoreland was re- 
peatedly attacked in the night by armed men, who frequently fired upon 
it; but, according to a report which has been made to this Department, it 
was defended with so much courage and perseverance by John Wells, an 
auxiliary officer, and Philip Ragan, the owner of the house, as to have 
been maintained during the remainder of the month. 

That in Washington, after repeated attempts, was suppressed. The 
first attempt was confined to pulling down the sign of the office, and 
threats of future destruction; the second effected the object in the follow- 
ing mode: About twelve persons, armed and painted black, in the night 
of the 6th of June, broke into the hguse of John Lynn, where the office was 
kept, and, after having treacherously seduced him to come down stairs, 
and put himself in their power, by a promise of safety to himself and 
house, they seized and tied him, threatened to hang him, took him to a 
retired spot in the neighboring wood, and there, after cutting off his hair, 
tarring and feathering him, swore him never again to allow the use of his 
house for an office, never to disclose their names, and never again to have 
any sort of agency in aid of excise ; having done which, théy bound him 
naked to a tree, and left him in that situation till morning, when he suc- 
ceeded in extricating himself. Not content with this, the malcontents, 
some days after, made him another visit, pulled down part of his house, 
and put him in a situation to be obliged to become an exile from his own 
home, and to find an asylum elsewhere. 

During this time several of the distillers, who had made entries and 
benefitted by them, refused the payment of the duties; actuated, no 
doubt, by various motives. 

Indications of a plan to proceed against the inspector of the revenue, 
in the manner which has been before mentioned, continued. In a letter 
fiom him of the 10th of July, he observed that the threatened visit had 
not yet been made, though he had still reason to expect it. 

In the session of Congress which began in December, 1793, a bill\ for 
making the amendments in the laws, which had been for some time de- 
sired, was brought in, and on the 5th of June last became a law. 

It is not to be doubted that the different stages of this business were 
regularly notified to the malcontents, and that a conviction of the tenden- 
cy of the amendments contemplated to effectuate the execution of the 
law had matured the resolution to bring matters to a violent crisis. 

The increasing energy of the opposition rendered it indispensable to 
meet the evil with proportional decision. The idea of giving time for 
the law to extend itself, in scenes where the dissatisfaction with it was 
the effect, not of an improper spirit, but of causes which were of a nature 
to yield to reason, reflection and experience, (which had constantly 
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weighed in the estimate of the measures proper to be pursued,) had had 
its effect, in an extensive degree. The experiment too had been long 
enough tried to ascertain that, where resistance continued, the root of the 
evil lay deep, and required measures of greater efficacy than had been 
pursued. The laws had undergone repeated revisions of the legislative 
representatives of the Union, and had virtually received their repeated 
sanction, without even an attempt, as far as now recollected or can be 
traced, to effect their repeal, affording an evidence of the general sense 
of the community in their favor. Complaints began to be loud from com- 
plying quarters, against the impropriety and injustice of suffering the 
laws to remain unexecuted in others. 

Under the united influence of these considerations, there was no choice 
but to try the efficiency of the laws in prosecuting with vigor delinquents 
and offenders. . 

Process issued against a number of non-complying distillers in the 
counties of Fayette and Allegheny ; and indictments having been found 
at a circuit court holden in Philadelphia, in July last, against Robert 
Smilie and John McCullough, two of the rioters in the attack which, in 
November preceding, had been made upon the house of a collector of the 
revenue in Fayette county, processes issued against them also, to bring 
them to trial,‘and, if guilty, to punishment. 

The marshal of the district went in person to serve these processes. 
He executed his trust without interruption, though under many discour- 
aging circumstances, in Fayette county ; but while he was in the execu- 
tion of it in Allegheny county, being then accompanied by the inspector 
of the revenue, to wit, on the 15th of July last, he was beset on the road 
by a party of from thirty to forty armed men, who, after much previous 
irregularity of conduct, finally fired upon him, but, as it happened, with- 
out injury either to him or to the inspector. 

















About break of day, the 16th of July, in conformity witha plan which 
seems to have been for some time entertained, and which probably was 
only accellerated by the coming of the marshal into the survey, an attack 
; by about one hundred persons, armed with guns and other weapons, was 
made upon the house of the inspector, in the vicinity of Pittsburgh.— 
The inspector, though alone, vigorously defended himself against the as- 
sailants, and obliged them to retreat without accomplishing their purpose. 

Apprehending that the business would not terminate here, he made 
application by letter to the judges, general of militia, and sheriff of the 
county for protection. A reply to this application, from John Wilkins, Jr., 
and John Gibson, magistrate and militid officer, mformed him that the 
laws could not be executed, so as to afford him the protection to which 
he was entitled, owing to the too general combination of the people in that 
y part of Pennsylvania to oppose the revenue law ; adding that they would 
take every step in their power to bring the rioters to justice, and would 

















This attempt on the marshal was but the prelude of greater excesses. | 
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be glad.to receive information of the individuals concerned in the attack 
|| upon his house, that prosecutions might be commenced against them ; 
'|_and expressing their sorrow that should the posse comitatus of the county }} 
be ordered out in support of the civil authority, very few could be gotten 





that were not of the party of the rioters. | 

The day following the insurgents reassembled, with a considerable || 
augmentation of numbers, amounting,,as has been computed, to at least 
|. five hundred; and on the 17th of July, renewed their attack upon the 

house of the inspector, who in the interval, had taken the precaution of 
calling to his aid a small detachment from the garrison of Fort Fayette, 
which, at the time of the attack, consisted of 11 men, who had been joined 
by Major Abraham Kirkpatrick, a friend and connexion of the inspector. 

There being scarcely a prospect of effectual defence against so large a 
body as then appeared, and as the inspector had every thing tg. appre- 
hend for his person, if taken, it was judged advisable that he should 
withdraw from the house to a place of concealment; Major Kirkpatrick 
generously agreeing to remain with the eleven men, in the intention, if 
practicable, to make a capitulation in favor of the property ; if not, to de- 
fend it as long as possible. 

A parley took place under cover of a flag, which was sent by the in- 
surgents to the house to demand that the inspector should come foith, 
renounce his office, and stipulate never again to accept an office under | 
the same laws. ‘To this it was replied that the inspector had left the 
house upon their first approach, and that the place to which he had re- | 
tired was unknown. They then declared that they must have whatever | 
related to his office. They were answered that they might send persons, | 
not exceeding six, to search the house, and take away whatever papers | 
they could find appertaining to the office. But, not satisfied with this, | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


they insisted, unconditionally, thdt the armed men who were in the house 
for its defence should march out and ground their arms, which Major 
Kirkpatrick peremptorily refused; considering it and representing it to 
them asa proof of a design to destroy the property. This refusal put an 
end to the parley. 

A brisk firing then ensued between the insurgents and those in the 
house, which, is is said, lasted for near an hour, till the assailants, hav- 
ing set fire to the neighboring and adjacent buildings, eight in number, 
the intenseness of the heat, and the danger of an immediate ecommunica- || 
tion of the fire to the house, obliged Major Kirkpatrlgk and his small || 
party to come out and surrender themselves. In the course of the firing || 
one of the insurgents was killed and several wounded, and three of the | 
persons in the house were also wounded. ‘The person killed is unde 
stood to have been the leader of the party, of the name gf James Ma 
| farlane, then a major in the militia, formerly a lieutenant in the Penn 
sylvania line. The dwelling house, after the surrender, shared the, fate 


of the other buildings, the whole of whicn were consumed to the ground. | 
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The loss of property to the inspector, upon the oceasion, is estimated, 
and as it is believed, with great moderation, at not less than three thous- 
and pounds. 

The marshal, Col. Pressley Neville, and several others, were taken 
by the insurgents going to the inspector’s house. All, except the mar- 
shal and Colonel Neville, soon made their escape ; but these were carried 
off some distance from the place where the affray had happened, ‘and de- 


|| tained till one or two o’clock the next morning. In the course of their 


| detention, the marshal in particular suffered very severe and humiliating 
treatment, and was frequently in imminent danger of his life. Several 
of the party repeatedly presented their pieces at him with every appear- 
| ance of a design to assassinate, from which they were with difficulty re- 
strained by the efforts of a few more humane and prudent. 

Nor-could he obtain safety or liberty, but upon the condition of a pro- 
mise, guarantied by Colonel Neville, that he would serve no other pro- 
cess on the west side of the Allegheny mountain. The alternative being 
immediate death, extorted from the marshal a compliance with this con- 
dition, notwithstanding the just sense of official dignity, and the firmness | 
of character which was witnessed by his conduct throughout the trying 
scenes he had experienced. 

The insurgents, on the 18th, sent a deputation of two of their number 
(one a justice of the peace) to Pittsburgh, to require of the marshal a 
surrender of the processes in his possession, intimating that his compli- 
ance would satisfy the people, and add to his safety; and also, to demand 
of General Neville, in peremptory terms, the resignation of his office ; 
threatening, in case of refusal; to attack the place and take him by force: 
demands which both these officeys did not hesitate to reject, as alike in- 
compatible with their honor and their duty. 

As it was well ascertained that no protection was to be expected from 
the magistrates or inhabitants of Pittsburgh, it became necessary to the 
safety, both of the inspector and the marshal, to quit that place; and as 
it was known that all the usual routes to Philadelphia were beset by the 
insurgenfs, they concluded to descend the Ohio, and proceed by a circui- 
| tous route to the seat of government, which they began to put in execu- 
tion on the night of the 19th of July. 
|| Information has also been received of a meeting of a considerable 

number of persons at a place called Mingo Creek Meeting House, in the 
|| county of Washington, to consult upon the further measures which it 
|| might be advisable to pursue; that, at this meeting, a motion was made 
|| to approve and agree to support the proceedings which had taken place, 
until the excise law was repealed, and an act of oblivion passed. But 
that, instead of this, it had been agreed that the four western counties of 
Pennsylvania, and the neighboring counties of Virginia, should be invited 
‘to meet in a convention of delegates, on the 14th of the present month, at 
’ Parkinson’s, on Mingo Creek, in the county of Washington, to take into 
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consideration the situation of the western country, and concert such mea- 
sures as should appear suited to the occasion. 

It appears, moreover, that on the 25th of July last, the mail of the U. 
States, on the road from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, was stopped by two 
armed men, who cut it open, and tock out all the letters, except those 
contained in one packet ; these armed men, from all the circumstances 
which occurred, were manifestly acting on the part of the insurgents. 

The declared object of the foregoing proceedings is to obstruct the ex- 
ecution and compel a repeal of the law Jaying duties on spirits distilled 
within the United States, and upon stills. There is just cause to believe 
that this is connected with an indisposition, too general in that quarter, to 
share in the common burdens of the community, and with a wish, among 
some persons of influence, to embarrass the Government. It is affirmed 
by well informed persons to be a fact of notoriety, that the revenue laws 
ot the State itself have always been either resisted or very defectively 
complied with in the same quarter. 

With the most perfect respect, I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Tue Present or Tak Unirep Srares. 

[For the conclusion of the account of the Western Insurrection, we 
give the following extract from Chief Justice Marshall’s Life of Wash- 
ington. | 

Affidavits attesting this serious state of things were laid before the ex- 
ecutive. 

The opposition had now progressed to a point which seemed to forbid 
the continuance of a temporizing system. he efforts at conciliation, 
which, for more than three years, the government had persisted to make, 
and the alterations repeatedly introduced into the act for the purpose of 
rendering it less exceptionable, instead of diminishing the arrogance of 
those who opposéd their will to the sense of the nation, had drawn forth 
sentiments indicative of designs much deeper than the evasion of a single 
act. The execution of the laws had at length been resisted by open 
force, and a determination to persevere in these measures was unequivo- 
cally manifested. ‘T'o the government was presented the alternative of 
subduing, or of submitting to this resistance. 

The act of congress which provided for calling forth the militia “to ex- 
ecute the Jaws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions,” 
required as a pre-requisite to the exercise of this power, “that an associ- 
ate justice, or the judge of the district, should certify that the-laws of the 
United States were opposed, or their execution obstructed, by combina- 
tions too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals.” In the same.act 
it was provided, “that if the militia of the State where such combinations 
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may happen, shall refuse, or be insufficient to suppress the same,” the 
president may employ the militia of other States. 
By the unanimous advice of the cabinet, the evidence which had been 


transmitted to the president was laid before one of the associate justices, 
who gave the certificate, which enabled the chief magistrate to employ the 
militia in aid of the civil power. 

The executive being now authorized to adopt such measures as the 
crisis might require, the subject was again seriously considered in the 
cabinet, and the governor of Pennsylvania was also consulted respecting 
it. ‘I'o avoid military coercion, if obedience to the laws could be produ- 





ced by other means, was the universal wish ; and therefore all concurred 


both the Union and the State, who should warn the deluded insurgents 


of the impending danger, and should convey a full pardon for past offences 
(| upon the condition of future submission. But, respecting ulterior and 
eventful measures, a difference of opimion prevailed. The act already 
mentioned made it the duty of the president, previous to the employment 
| of military force, to issue his proclamation commanding the insurgents to 
disperse within a limited time. The secretary of state (and the governor 
of Pennsylvama is understood to have concurred with him) was of opin- 
ion, that this conciliatory mission should be unaccompanied by any mea- 
‘ion. He was alarmed at 





| sure which might wear the appearance of coe: 
the strength of the insurgents, at their connexion with other parts of the 
country, at the extensiveness of the prevailing discontents with the ad- 
ministration, and at the <lifficulty and expense of bringing the militia into 
the field. ‘The governor of Pennsylvania having declared his opinion, 
that the militia of that state. who could be drawn forth, would be incom- 
petent to enforce obediente, the aid of the neighboring states would con- 
sequently be necessary. The secretary of state (Mr. Jefferson) feared 
that ihe militia of the neighboring states would refuse to march ; and that, 





should he be mistaken in this, their compliance with the orders. of the 


executive might be not less fatal than their disobedience. ‘The introduc- 


tion of a foreign militia into Pennsylvania might greatly increase the dis- 
! contents prevailing in that state. His apprehension of a failure, in the 
|| attempt to restore tranquility by coercive means, were extreme, and the 
| tremendous consequences of a failure, strongly depicted. From the 
'| highly inflamed state of parties, he anticipated a civil war, which would 


American citizens. 

The secretary of the treasury, Mr. Hamilton, the secretary of war, 
Gen. Knox, and the attorney general, Edmund Randolph, were of opin- 
ion that the president was bound by the most high and solemn obligations 
to employ the force’ which the legislature had placed at his. disposal, for 
the suppression ofa criminal and unprovoked insurrection. ‘The case 
contemplated by congress had clearly occurred, and the president was 











in advising the appointment of commissioners from the governments of | 


pervade the whole union, and drench every part of: it with the blood of || 
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urged by considerations the most awful, to perform the duty imposed on 
him by the constitution, of providing “that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
The long forbearance of government, and its patient endeavors to recall 
the deluded people to a sense of their duty and interest by appeals to 
their reason, had produced only increase of violence, and a more deter- 
mined opposition. Perseverance in that system could only give a more 
extensive range to disaffection, and multiply the dangers resulting from 
it. 


Those who were of opinion that the occasion demanded a full trial of | 


the ability of the government to enforce obedience to the laws, were also 
of opinion that policy and humanity equally dictated the employment of 
a force which would render resistance desperate. The insurgent coun- 
try contained sixteen thousand men able to bear arms; and the computa- 
tion was, that they could bring seven thousand into the field. If the 
army of the government should amount to twelve thousand men, it would 
present an imposing force which the insurgents would not venture t8 
meet. , 

It was impossible that the president could hesitate to embrace the latter 
of these opinions. ‘That a government intrusted to him should be tramp- 
led under foot by a lawless seciion of the union, which set at defiance 
the will of the nation as expressed by the constituted authorities, was an 
abasement, to which neither his judgment or his feelings could ever sub- 
mit. He resolved, therefore, to issue the proclamation, which, by law, 
was to precede the employment of force. 

This proclamation, which bears date the 7th of August, contained a 
brief and distinct recapitulation of the measures which had been adopted 
by. the government, as well as of those which had been pursued by the 
insurgents, and of the preparatory steps which had, been taken to author- 
ize the employment of force. The president then added, that, “whereas, 
it was in his judgment necessary, under the circumstances of the case, to 
take measures for calling forth the militia, in order to suppress the com- 
bimations aforesaid, and to cause the laws to be duly executed, and he 
had accordingly determined so to do; feeling the deepest regret for the 
occasion, but withall, the most solemn conviction, that the essential inter- 
ests of the union demanded it; that the very existence, of government, 
and the fundamental principles of social order were involved in the issue 5 
and that the patriotism and firmness of all good citizens were seriously 
called upon to aid in the suppression of so fatal a spirit,” 

Therefore, he commanded all persons being insurgents as aforesaid, 
and all others whom it might concern, on or before the first day of the en- 
suing month of September, to disperse and retire peaceably to their re- 
spective abodes. 


On the same day, a requisition was made on the governors of New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, for their several quotas of | 
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militia to compose an army of twelve thousand* men; who were to be 
immediately organized and prepared to march at a minute’s warning. 

While the necessary steps were taking to bring this force into the field, 
a last essay was made to render its employment unnecessary. The at- 
torney gennral, who was a citizen of Pennsylvania, judge Yates of the 
superior court, and Mr. Ross, a senator representing that state, who was 
particularly popular in the western country, were deputed by the gov- 
ernment to be the bearers of a general amnesty for past offences, on the 
sole condition of future obedience to the laws. 

It having been deemed advisable that the executive of the state in 
which the insurrection had taken place should act in concert with that 
of the United States, a proclamation was also issued by governor Mifflin, 
and commissioners were appointed by him to unite with those of the 
general government. 

Meanwhile the insurgents omitted nothing which might enlarge the 
circle of disaffection. _ Attempts were made to embark the adjacent 
counties of Virginia in their cause, and their violence was extended to 
Morgantown, at which place an inspector resided, who saved himself by 
flight, and protected his property by advertising on his own door that he 
had resigned his office. They also made similar excursions into the con- 
tiguous counties of Pennsylvania lying east.of the Allegheny mountains, 
where numbers were ready to jointhem.t These deluded men, giving 
too much faith to the publications of democratic societies, and to the fu- 
rious sentiments of general hostility to the administration, and particularly 
te the internal taxes, with which the papers in the opposition abounded, 
seem to have entertained the opinion, that the great body of the people 
were ready to take up arms against their government, and that’ the re- 
sistance commenced by them would spread throughout the union, and 
might terminate in a revolution. 


The convention at Parkinson’s Ferry had appointed a committee of 


safety consisting of sixty members, who chose fifteen of the body to con- 
fer with the commissioners of the United States, and of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. This committee of conference was not empowered to conclude 
on any thing. They could only receive and report the propositions 
which might be made to them. 

Men of property and intelligence, who had contributed to kindle the 
flame under the common error of being able to regulate its heat, now 
trembled at the extent of the conflagration. It had passed the limits 
assigned to it, and was no longer subject to their control. 

The committee of conference expressed themselves unanimously in favor 
of accepting the terms offered by the government; and, in the committee 
of safety, they exerted themselves to obtain a decision to the same effect. 


*This requisition was afterwards augmented to fifieen thousand. 


tIn the vicinity of Carlisle the cause ot the insurgents was openly espoused at popu- 
lar meetings. ; ‘ 
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In that committee, the question whether they would submit peaceably to 
the execution of the law, retaining expressly the privilege of using all 
constitutional means to effect its repeal, was debated with great zeal.— 
The less violent party carried it by a small majority; but, not thinking 
themselves authorized to decide for their constituents on so momentous a 
question, thay afterwards resolved that it should be referred to the people. 

This reference resulting in demonstrating that, though many were dis- 
posed to demean themselves peaceably, yet a vast mass of opposition re- 
mained determined to obstruct the re-establishment of the civil authority. 

From some causes, among which was disaffection to the particular ser- 
vice, the prospect of bringing into the field the quota of troops required 
from Pennsylvania, was at first unpromising. But the assembly, which 
had been summoned by the governor to meet on the first of September, 
expressed in strong terms its abhorrence of this daring attempt to’ resist 
the laws, and to subvert the government of the country ; anda degree of 
ardour and unanimity was displayed by the people cf other states, 
which exceeded the hopes of the most sanguine friends of the admin- 
istration. Some feeble attempts were indeed made to produce a disobe- 
dience to the requisition of the president, by declaring that the people 
would never be made the instruments of the secretary of the treasury to 
shed the blood of their fellow citizens; that the representatives of the 
people ought to be assembed before a civil war was commenced ; and by 
avowing the extravagant opinion that the president could not lawfully call 
forth the militia of any other state, until actual experiment had ascertain- 
ed the insufficiency of that of Pennsylvania. But these ill-intentioned 
and insidious suggestions were silenced by the general sense of ‘the na- 
tion, which loudly and strongly proclaimed that the government and laws 
must be supported. The officers displayed an unexampled activity, and 
intelligence from every quarter gave full assurance that with respect to 
both numbers and time, the requisitions of the executive would be punc- 
tually observed. 

By his personal exertions the governor of Pennsylvania compensated 
for the defects of the militia law in that state. From some inadvertence, 
as was said, on the part of the brigade inspectors, the militia could not be 
drafted, and consequently the quota of Pennsylvania could be completed 
only by volunteers. The governor, who: was endowed with a high de- 
gree of popular elocution, made a circuit'through the lower counties: of 
the state, and publicly addressed the militia, at different places where he 
had caused them to be assembled, on the crisis in the affairs of their coun- 
try. So successful were these animating exhortations, that Pennsylva- 
nia was not behind her sister states in furnishing the quota required from 
her. 

On the 25th of September, the president issued a second proclamation, 
describing in terms of great energy the obstinate and perverse spirit with 
which the lenient propositions of the government had been received, and 
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declaring his fixed determination, in obedience to the high and irresisti- 
ble duty consigned to him by the constitution, “to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed,” to reduce the refractory to obedience. 

The troops of New Jersey and Pennsylvania were directed to rendez- 
vous at Bedford, and those of Maryland and Virginia at Cumberland, on 
the Potomac.* The command of the expedition had been conferred on 
governor Lee, of Virginia, and the governors of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania commanded, under him, the militia of their respective states. 

The, president, in person, visited each division of the army ; but being 
confident that the force employed must look down all resistance, he left 
the secretary of the treasury to accompany it, and returned himself to 
Philadelphia, at which place the approaching session of Congress ren- 
dered his presence indispensably necessary. 

From Cumberland and Bedford the army marched in two divisions in- 
to the country of the insurgents. As had been foreseen, the greatness of 
the force prevented the effusion of blood. The disaffected did not ven- 
ture to assemble in arms. Several «f the leaders who had refused to give 
assurances of future submission to the laws were seized, and some of them 
detained for legal prosecution. A Mr. Bradford, who, in the latter 
stages of the insurrection, had manifested a peculiar degree of violence, 
and had openly advocated the appeal to arms, made his escape into the 
territories of Spain. 

But although no direct and open opposition was made, the spirit of in- 
surrection was by no means subdued. A sour and malignant temper 
displayed itself, which indicated but too plainly that the dispos:tion to re- 
sist had only sunk under the pressure of the great military force brought 
into the country, but would rise again, should that force be suddenly re- 
moved. It was, therefore, thought advisable to station for the winter, a 
detachment, to be commanded by major general Morgan, in the centre 
of the disaffected country. 

Thus, without shedding a drop of blood,t did the prudent vigor of the 
executive terminate an insurrection which, at one time, threatened to 
shake the governinent of the United States to its foundation. 

The following letters containing the first intelligence of the attack of 
General Neville’s house, and the replies of General Knox and Alexander 
Hamilton may possess some interest in connection with the foregoing re- 


port: 
Pirrssurcu, 18th July, 1794. 


About day-break in the morning of the 10th instant, a number of armed 
men attacked General Neville’s house, he himself only defending it; he, 





' *The spirit of disaffection was rapidly spreading, an‘| had it not been checked by this 
vigorous exertion of the powers of the government, it would be difficult to say what 
might have been its extent. Even while the militia were assembling, it broke out in 


more than one county in Pennsylvania, and showed itself in a part of Maryland. 
{Two persons who were convicted of treason received a pardon. 




















however, dispersed the party, having wounded six or seven, one of whom, 
it is said, mortally. And yesterday, a large number of men, it is said 
amounting to seven hundred, assembled and attacked his’ house, defended 
only by himself, Maj. Kirkpatrick, and ten soldiers. During the attack, 
General Neville seeing it impossible to defend the house against such 
numbers, took an opportunity of escaping, and concealing himself in a 
thicket, expecting that Maj. Kirkpatrick might make terms for saving the 
buildings ; but nothing but unconditional submission would be accepted of, 
Major Kirkpatrick, therefore, continued to defend the house till one of 
his men was killed, and four others badly wounded, having killed two, 
and wounded several of the insurgents. As soon as the Major surren- 
dered, the enemy set fire to the house, which is reduced to ashes, with 
all the property it contained ; nota single article saved, only the clothing 
which the family had on when they escaped during the attack. “Previous 
to burning the house, they had set fire to the barns, stables, kitchen, and 
granary, &c., which were also consumed to ashes with their contents, 
amongst which were several valuable horses, and a large quantity of 
grain. Major Lenox, Colonel Neville, and myself,’and two others, in 
attempting to get into the house with a supply of ammunition, were made 
prisoners, disarmed and confined, till the action was over, and then car- 
ried several miles to their rendezvous. They treated Major-Lenox with 
the utmost indignity, and all of us with insult. During the night I was 
happy enough to make my escape, and to find General Neville, and to 
escort him to my house, where he now is, he having to begin the world 
anew. I am, sir, your humble and obedient servant, 
ISAAC CRAIG. 


Fion. Maj. Gen. Knox, Sec. of War, Philadelphia. 


War Department, July 25th, 1794. 


Sir: I have received your letter of the 18th instant, which has been 
submitted to the President of the United States. 

The information contained \.erein has a very important and unhappy 
aspect. Itseems as if mankind were destined to be the sport of the cun- 
ning and ambitious, and that happiness is too often sacrificed to misrepre- 
sentation, and the gratification of the black passions. 

This information is too recently received to form any conjecture in the 
present moment of the probable consequences; but no doubt can exist, 
that those measures which are right and just will be adopted and exeeu- 
ted. 

I wrote you by the last post that a supply of medicines would be for- 
warded. I am, sir, with great esteem, 

Your inost obedient servant, 
H. KNOX, 
Major Isaac Craig. Secretary of War. 
66 
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Fort Fayerre, 3d August, 1792. 

Sir: On the Ist instant a numerous body of armed men assembled on 
Braddock’s Field, about nine miles from this place, and continued there 
till yesterday morning ; their numbers increasing, it is asserted, to four 
thousand five hundred, being joined by a number of the inhabitants of 
Pittsburgh, commenced their march about nine o’clock, and it was confi- 
dently reported with a design of attacking the Fort; but some of their 
leaders being informed that every possible means had been adopted for 
its defence, they prudently concluded to postpone the attack to some 
more favorable opportunity, and sent a flag to inform the commandant 
that they intended to march peaceably past the Fort into Pittsburgh, and 
then cross the Monongahela, and return home. Major Butler intimated 
to the flag that their peaceable intentions would be evinced by their pass- 
ing the Fort at a proper distance ; they, therefore, took another road into 
town, (having, as they asserted, accomplished the object of their assem- 
bling, viz: forming a union with the inhabitants of Pittsburgh, banish- 
ing some gentlemen inimical to their cause, and proscribing several oth- 
ers, who are also obliged to leave this country in a few days.) When 
there, committed several excesses, crossed the river, burned a barn and 
a large quantity of grain in stacks, the property of Major Kirkpatrick, 
whom they have banished. Colonel Neville and General Gibson are 
under proscription, and to leave Pittsburgh immediately. I am told that 
I am allowed till the 12th of this month to settle my affairs at Pittsburgh, 
and then to disappear.* 

On the 14th instant, another general meeting is to take place, the result 
of which God only knows. 

Every possible pains has been taken, and is now pursued, to protect 
the property, and support the honor of the arms of the United States.— 
I feel particularly happy that Major Butlert commands at this crisis. 

The bearer, Edward ©’ Hara, leaves this on foot, to prevent a suspicion of 
conveying intelligence ; be pleased to direct means for his returning on 
horse-back. ‘The arms and ammunition is all safely come to hand in good 


time, 
I am, sir, your obedient and humble servant, 


ISAAC CRAIG. 
Hon. Maj. Gen. H. Knox, Secretary of War. 


*It is proper to state that Major Craig did not leave Pittsburgh, nor abandon his du- 
ties as Deputy Quarter Master General, though he was compelled to take refuge in Fort 
Fayette occasionally. His presence here was all-important to Gen. Wayne’s army, 
whieh was advancing from }’ort Washington towards the Maumee, at the very time the 
insurrection was progressing here. All the supplies for the army, arms, ammuniuon, 
provisions, and medical stores, were sent from this place, and under his direction, there 
being no other person to attend to them. 


This was Thomas Butler, a brother of Gen. Richard Butler, and the father of the late 


Judge Butler, of Louisiana. He was severely wounded on the day his brother was 
killed. 
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Sir: In consequence of an arrangement of the Secretary of War, who 
is absent, your letter of the 2d instant has been communicated to me.’ 
It is satisfactory to receive exact intelligence of the movements of the i 


insurgents. 


Your care of the interest confided to you, is, in every event, depended 
upon, according to circumstances. 
of the hands of the insurgents is a matter of great importance. It is || 
hoped that you will personally in the worst issue of things find safety in 


the Fort. 


The friends of Government may depend that it will not be wanting to 
its duty and interest upon this occasion. And can there be any doubt of | 
the sufficiency of its means? 

With much respect, I am 


| 
Isaac Craig, Esq., D. Q. M. G., Pittsburgh. | 


received and duly attended to, 

The suggestions requesting additional measures of defence have been 
considered, but the danger of the means falling ipto the hands of the in- 
surgents appears at present an objection. 

It is hoped that every thing at Pittsburgh, or which shal] come there, 
not necessary for the post itself, has been forwarded down the river, and 
will continue to be so as long and as fast as it can be done with safety. 

The friends of Government at Pittsburgh ought to rally their confi- 
dence, and if necessary to manifest it by acts. They cannot surely doubt 
the power of the United States to uphold the authority of the laws, and 
they may be assured that the necessity of doing it towards preserving the 
very existence of Government so directly attacked, will dictate and pro- 
duce a most vigorous and persevering effort; in'‘which the known good 
sense and love of order of the body of the people, and all the information 
hitherto received of their sentiments and feelings with regard to the pres- 
ent emergency, authorize a full expectation of their hearty co-operation, 

With esteem, I am sir, your most obedient, servant, 


Isaac Craig, Esq., D. Q. M. G. 


Your obedient servant, 


War Department, August 25th, 1764. 
Sir: Your letter of the 17th instant,-to the Secretary of War, has been 


Pirrssurcu, 26th September, 1794. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 19th instant is received; and gives a very 
pleasing account of the martial spirit that pervades the United States, 
and Philadelphia in particular ; and we have only to lament that present || 
exertions have been so long delayed. ! 
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Puitape.pnia, August 13, 1794, 


The keeping the arms and stores out | 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
For the Secretary of War. 
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The leaders of the insurrection are now endeavoring by a new finesse 
to lull Government by a representation that the country is in a state of 
peace iad submission to the laws, and that the interference of an armed 
force is altogether an unnecessaay expense, and therefore they request 
that the army may not proceed any further. I hope this representation 
may be treated with that degree of contempt it so justly merits; for, not- 
withstanding a few have taken the benefit of the amnesty offered by the 
Commissioners, yet several of them immediately after openly declared 
that no excise men shall exist in this country. This, you may be assured, 
is the general disposition of the people ; indeed, it is evident from what 
we daily hear and see, that the weight of the executive armament must 
be sensibly felt in this country before any law of the United States can be 
enforced. 

General Wayne has been attacked near Rouch de Bout, and had de- 
feated the Indians, and killed upwards of 100 of them. Capt. Campbell, 
of Dragoons, and Lieut. Toler, of Infantry, and about twenty non-com- 
missioned officers and privates killed, and 70 wounded. 

I am, dear sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 
Gen. Neville, Philadelphia, ISAAC CRAIG. 
Wererienrres 
VALEDICTORY. 

The present number completes the second volume of the Olden Time, 
and with it the publication of the work closes. It is with mingled feel- 
ings of gratification and regret we make this announcement. We regret 
this event, because we have had some pleasant days editing the work, 
and in collecting and selecting materials for it; and because we believe 
our scheme for accumulating information in relation to the early history 
of the country around us, was the best substitute which could be devised 
for a spirited and energetic Historical Society. Various attempts to’es- 
tablish such a society had been made before the editor thought of this pe- 
riodical. ‘These attempts all proved failures, and now the Olden Time 
follows in the rear of its predecessors. But we also rejoice that our task 
is ended. Had the publication met with the favor which we believe’ its 
plan and object merited, we could have pursued our undertaking with 
spirit and pleasure ; but when we found that the patronage fell short of 
what would justify the publishers in issuing it in a handsume dress, we 
tired of our labor, and now rejoice that the second volume is finished, and 
our task ended. 

We offer no conjecture as to the cause of the failure of proper patron- 
age to the Olden Time; whether it was owing to the defect of talent and 
judgment in the editor, to a deficiency of energy in the publishers, or to 
a want of curiosity or zeal in the pursuit of our early history. Sufficient 
for the editor. is the fact that there is not such favor shown the Olden 
Time as would justify the publishers in issuing it promptly, and in a be- 
coming syle. 

















